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ADDRESS. 


In issuing this First Number of our New Series we do not profess 
80 much to supply an already acknowledged want, as to inaugurate 
a new combination of ideas. 

Advocates of progress and reform in politics, “education, and 
Social manners, are apt, in their zeal for the serious and useful, to 
ignore the wsthetic; and by the vehemence of their crusade against 
frivolity, have, in the minds of many among the conservative party, 
identified the ethics of the liberal school with Vandalism and 
insensibility. There has lately come into the world of women a 
vast and wide-spread reaction, which, 
thought, whether national or individual, is disposed to be extreme 
and intolerant. Some years ago we were exclusively domestic ; 
now we are inclined to be exclusively politic. 
for the feminine monopolies of the Bona Dea: now we will have 
nothing but Minerva and her manlike paraphernalia. 
state of affairs which is doing a good cause ereat harm outside the 
charmed circle of the Amazonian camp. Home-keeping wives and 
women of idealistic ‘tendencies imagine us to be a hard unlovely 
crew, with no interests beyond polling-booths and school-boards, 
contemners of art and taste, barbarous, implacable Gorgons, in 
whose vicinity no fair or grac ‘eful thing can endure, but whose very 
aspect freezes into stone all living oe of that heayen-given 
beauty which ought to be “a joy for ever.’ 

The Editor of this Journal feels, therefore, that time is ripe for 
the establishment of a new and «xsthetic school among ‘ political 
women,”—a school which shall aim at uniting the worship of the 
Graces with the pursuit of liberty, the members of which, while 
claiming and asserting their rightful dignity and individual freedom, 
shall, none the less, uphold and preserve the distinctive charm and 
gentleness of true womanhood, 

And in this sense it is hoped that our retention of the title by 
which this Journal has been already known for six years, may not 
be unsuggestive. 


like most revulsions of 


Once we were all 


This is a 
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“Lady” is a term which has suffered more/{ 
grossly in the way of misapplication than its masculine equivalent* 
¢ 


—‘lord;” the false and degraded chivalry of modern days having 


made it a common term of address for all women above the rank of 
yassalage. Nevertheless, there exist some exquisitely lovely and 
thoughtful verses of Wordsworth’s, which may furnish us with a 
fair excuse for our heading, and serve to remind us what sweetness 
and refinement of mind, what tenderness of heart, what purity of 
soul are expected of those among us who bear that honourable and 
significant Saxon title of “lady ” 


«‘ Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said—‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lapy of mine own. 


““¢ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heayen, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


«She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


«The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
. Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
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“¢<¢The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And Beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 


“«¢ And yital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’ ” 


Thank heaven 
they keep us from falling into many fatal errors, from 
which the wisdom of philosopher and politician warn us not! 


Who shall draw a better picture of a perfect lady ? 
for the poets ; 


But while we hope to make our future programme inclusive of 
articles and correspondence on the subjects already indicated, there 
is yet another branch of progress and thought which we should 
indeed be sorry to forget—the all important interest of Hygiene. 
No reform can be achieved, intellectually or socially, no permanent 
advance can be assured in national education or custom, if we 
neglect to study the proper adjustment of those things which are 
inseparably connected with all mental growth and being. Earnestly, 
therefore, we invite discussion in our columns, as well on hygienic 
and physiologic topics as on other matters more generally interest- 
ing to thoughtful and enlightened women. In conclusion, we hope 
to make it clearly understood that while careful to guard this 
Journal from becoming the organ of 


any clique or party, we shall 
be always willing to give each a fair hearing ; and though we cannot 
be personally responsible for the opinions of any of our contributors, 
we shall yet withhold space from none of them, on the ground that 
we happen to differ on some point from their expressed views and 
theories, 


Tue Enprror, 


COFFEE-HOUSES VERSUS GIN-PALACES. 


TERE is a wise saying of our great poet Shakespeare’s, not 
enough considered amongst us—‘“‘ How oft the sight of means to do 
ill deeds, makes ill deeds done,” and we may reasonably suppose 
that the contrary principle would take effect, and that the sight of 
means to do good deeds would cause the good deeds to be done 
Well, to bring the theory down to practice, we have 
about 150,805 means to do ill deeds, in the shape of licensed 
victuallers and beersellers in the United Kingdom, whilst we have 
about 50 corresponding means to do good deeds in the 
coffee-shops, or ‘‘ public-houses without the beer.’? The 
to be drawn therefrom speaks for itself, 


forthwith. 


shape of 
inference 


A large number of people willingly agree that there are more 
public-houses in certain localities in England than there need be 
for the legitimate wants of the population ; but many, on the other 
hand, affirm that the number of public-houses in the street does not 
make drunkards. Now, we affirm that, in part, the multiplication 
of temptations to “ turn in and have a glass,” does create drunken- 
ness, for often a man or woman would reach home sober were it 
not that there is that very “sight” to tempt to “another drop;” 
and so on to excitement, and then to the bitter end. Cannot our 
boasted enlightenment of the 19th century devise some means of 
putting before our masses more temptations to good than to evil ? 
Human nature is weak, and, as Artemus Ward says, “ there’s a deal 
of it in man,” so it would be far better to erase that human nature 
than to be obliged to put down its outbreaks by law. We main- 
tain that while there is so much temptation to drunkenness put. 
before our people, we can never expect to lose that blot cast upon 
us by foreigners, Neither can we hope to stem the tide of pauper- 
ism and crime principally caused by intemperance in one member 
of a family or anothers ‘The Licensing Bill passed last session is 


evidently doing a good work, and we may hope for even better 
things in future, viz., the reduction of public-houses with the beer. 
The promotion of public-houses without the beer ought next to be 
attended to by all those who have the welfare of the nation at 
heart, and every means suggested to make them attractive and self- 
supporting. But we must almost make up our minds to dispense 
with the latter principle at first, until people have got into the 
habit of being sober, and have found out that it is better for their 
pockets and morals, 


Objectors say : ‘‘the men did never go to the coffee-houses,” and 
it is certainly found that the average attendance is not such as we 
mect with in gin-palaces, &¢. But why is this? First ofall, we 
must not expect that people will become moral at once, but we 
must persevere nevertheless in the trial therefore, even if we per- 
ceive but little fruits at first. Secondly, the existing coffee-houses 
are not—as the rule—such as they ought to be. They are dull, 
dismal sort of places, with no effort to vie with the flaring 
palace, and with a lifeless sort of management about them 


gin- 
that 
repels rather than attracts. Thirdly, no one has tried to make 


them the fashion ! 


With regard to the ornamentation and management of a coffee- 
house, those anxious on the question should exert themselves to obtain 
funds to set it off well at first. The outside should be as bright- 
looking and well-lighted as the inside. An attractive sign should 
be chosen, and the windows should be filled with ornamental 
bottles of the harmless liquors sold within. 
be confined to tea and coffee ; syrup, lemonade, 
ginger-beer, and any other innocent fluid might be consumed, and 


For these should not 
soda-waters, 


thus the taste led away from exciting drinks. 


The inside of the coffee-house ought to be highly ornamented, 
comfortable and warm in winter, and kept very clean and tidy— 
the evidence of a well-ordered household. Smoking, of course, 
should be allowed, for as coffee is considered to be the best beverage 
to accompany the so-called noxious weed, there is no excuse for 
drinking anything else! Even the cups and plates should be 
chosen with an eye to attractiveness, pictures should adorn the 
walls, and there should be an abundance of light. Of course, in a 
large house there could be as many rooms as desired, but in an 
ordinarily sized coffee-house there should be the outer room, where 
the tea, coffee, and refreshments are served at amoment’s notice ; a 
reading-room, where quict could be maintained, and a bagatelle-room, 
and other games, such as drafts, chess, backgammon, spillikins, the race 
games, and any other, except cards, that might be thought of. The 
managers should be quick, lively people, not canting or gloomy, but 
with the full interest at heart of trying to attract customers. A 
library should be formed, and papers supplied with regularity, and as 
early in the morning as possible. This is an ideal coffec-house, and 
it is certain that if such an establishment were thoroughly well- 
managed there would always be a good attendance, and the promo- 
ters then would feel that they were doing something towards heading 
the stream of drunkenness, and maybe, by-and-by, would almost 
turn it into the channel of sobriety. | 


The Editor of ‘Tun Lapy’s Own Paver” has kindly allowed Miss 
A, B. Le Geyt to state that sheis going to establish a necessarily 
small public-house without the beer, on the principles related above. 
There is a good deal of drunkenness in her village, and many idle 
lads, who would be better off improving their minds with news- 
papers, magazines, and books at the coffee-house, and playing the 
harmless games provided, than sitting boozing in a public-house 
with the beer. Strict rules with regard to the ordering of the 
games and other matters will be enforced, and as the rent of the 
premises is nominal, and in a village the other items comparatively 
small, itis hoped that after the first outlay for alterations, c., 
the place will be made self-supporting. But to meet this first out- 
lay about £50 will be required, for which contributions are 
earnestly requested, which.may be paid in to “ Miss Alice B. Le 
Geyt, The Cottage, Corston, near Bristol,’ of whom also further 
information may be obtained abo ut the rules, &c., if desired. 


Azice Bett Le Gert, 
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ON FINE ART IN DRESS. 


Dovnrtess there are individuals to whose sordid natures beauty 

bears no divine mission ; 
“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A living primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.” 

This ultra and hyper cultivation of ours in frequent instances 
systematically seeks to stifle the pure flame which naturally in every 
soul “ burns upward” to the shrine of beauty—material as well as 
spiritual. The iconoclasts of former days have strong and vigorous 


| Fashion when adopted with moderation is not inconsistent with good 


taste. It is its extreme worship which produces the laughable and 
eccentric forms of bad taste. The monstrous chignon, or the inele- 
gant cutline of attire simulating what would be positive deformity if 
natural, are among the sins we should wish avoided. Here, too, we 
might write moderation in letters of gold. 

It is clear that in the flimsy field of dress there is scope for more 
earnest thought and consideration than are usually brought to bear 


on the subject. It is evident that to dress well there must be either 


_ the instinct or natural perception, or the conscious appreciation and 


followers and descendants in the hard cut-and-dried philosophy of a | 
| some persons, I would even affirm the absolute necessity for a 


certain sections of the society of to-day. In their ghastly intellectual 


idealism, these persons in matters of art and taste are constantly the | : 
_ shall have positive beauty as the result ; if we have the latter, we 


most thorough materialists. To minds and organisations of this 


description, destitute alike of the artistic instinct and the perfection | 
of beauty, the idea of Fine Art in Dress will doubtless represent | 


vanity under the cloak of scientific affection, and frivolity decked 
out with spurious credentials. To such persons these remarks are 
not addressed. If in running they read, that is at present all that 
may be expected or hoped from them. 

There are some natures hard and coarse enough to see no esthetic 
sin in setting Aphrodite herself to scour saucepans or to scrub 
sculleries. They would without compunction employ the silver 
throat of a Nilsson to advertise the wares of a street-hawker, and 
the divinely-gifted vision of a Rosa Bonheur to mend stockings and 
make patchwork. 
depths of beauty are an eyesore and avain thing. They would 
joyfully reduce all the charm of the lovely or the picturesque to the 
dead level of respectability in ugliness. Dullness characterises their 
surroundings as it does their perceptions. The flash of colour, the 
ripple of laughter, and the magic of the sweet sounds, all come under 
their prosaic ban. 

In view of the vexed question of dress, associations with reform- 
ing tendencies have at different times been started. Queens, or 
ladies of high rank,“have in these matters occasionally endeavoured 
practically to influence their Courts or coteries. As they have 
undoubtedly a remarkable power in fostering the worship offered to 
fashion and general luxury, it might be supposed that their influence 
in a nobler direction would be equally effective and important. An 
English lady has lately organised a society for the purpose of reform 
in dress ; but, as against her are arranged the interests of the mercer 
and the general inclinations of her sex, it can hardly be expected 
that success will attend a scheme on a decidedly proscriptive and pro- 
hibitory basis instead of dictating set forms, and the taste and 
opinion of one individual to the million, the gist of what is 
needed might be summed up in promulgating the maxim, ‘ Let 
dress be more of a study, and less of a fashion.” I once knew a 
lady whose every toilette seemed a miracle of invention. In reality 
it was a simple artistic study. Whether grave or gay, plain or 
elaborate, cultivation equally with instinct in her attire had pro- 
duced the most beautiful lines, the most exquisite harmonies or 
contrasts of colour. 

I have very little expectation or hope of any real or lasting 
reform being attained by means of associations for the purpose of 
dictation on matters of dress. The old sumptuary laws gradually 
but surely gave way before the freedom of modern institutions. 
Better than any definite restrictions, however well-intentioned, 
would be the education of girls in Fine Art principles, the study of 
serious and useful discrimination and scientific knowledge, 
which are not generally characteristic of women, and though 
last, not least, the adoption of the maxims as _ settled, 
anxious of good manners and good society, that over-dressing 
pretentious display, and inordinate love of change, are simply vulgar 
and indicative of a low state of education and taste. The neces- 
sary changes for the successive seasons will always prevent trade 
from suffering through a more reserved style of dressing. 

But an undeviating and uncompromising opposition to all change 
would be as bigoted as fruitless. Reasonable variety is positively 
desirable on various grounds—and thus in some measure we are led 
to yield a certain countenance to fashion—for fashion is the particular 
style which grows out of a novel idea or a new combination. 


To this heartless utilitarianism the heights-and | 


real knowledge of art; and, extravagant as the idea may appear to 


morality and high principle in dress. If we have the former, we 
shall at least gain the negative virtue of an absence of pretentious 
and worthless finery, the vulgarity of which is only equalled by its 
barbarism, 

While drawing stricter limits to the vagaries of bad taste, greater 
latitude might be accorded to the inventive skill of good artists ; 
and because a sleeve or cape of a particular cut is being made by 
all the milliners in Europe, it is not a reason that another should not 
be worn if more beautiful, more practical, or in any way preferable 
to any special individual. While deprecating the right and 
desirability of a certain individualism in dress, from which would 
result a yariety to be controlled by art knowledge, the line may be 
distinctly drawn where a variety is the consequence of imagination 
and where of restless vanity. An exaggerated and exeessive love 
of change is unhealthy, and stunts instead of encouraging art. 
There can be no real development where there is incessant change. 
Thus the cheap jewellery of the present day, bad in workmanship 
and quality, and generally so in design also, stands in striking con- 
trast to the devoted work of the artist-goldsmith of the past. It 
would, of course, seem fairer to compare the best work of our 
jewellers of to-day with that of the old Italians. But the finest 
and most artistic productions of which we can boast are those 
where the antique Etruscan or the Roman have served as models. 
Even the remains of barbaric times—Scandinavian, Celtic, and 
Moorish, show a grand simplicity of line and an imaginative power 
of which there is scarcely a vestige in the fashionable bijouterie of 
to-day. Though a design itself may be as good in pinchbeck as in 
gold, the intrinsic value of the material is not sufficient in the end 
to repay a labourious process in its use for works of the jeweller’s 
art, | When diamonds and sapphires and emeralds and rubies are 
to be set off, it is worth while to make workmanship and style so 
excellent that a perfect work of art shall be the result. And such 
chef d’@uvres are not to be changed and destroyed with every month 
or season. For this reason the defence in favour of cheap finery is 
less tenable. The ambition to possess a gem set by Cellini’s skill is 
widely different from the desire for trumpery ornaments of glass 
and brass. And though we may be told that a chain of brass is as 
good as a chain of gold of the same pattern, we never do happen to 
see the grandly-designed Roman necklace in baser metal on the 
throat of the grisette, or the Etruscan jewel with its refined 
elegance heightening the beauty‘of Sarah Ann or Betsy Jane. And 
the moral disgust evoked by the lavish display of trashy finery is so 
intense as to leave little space for the charitable excuse, that Sarah 
Ann and Betsy Jane sport cheap lace and cheap silk from the same 
instinct which causes Lady Geraldine to soften her loveliness in the 
silky web of Flanders, or to dignify and enrich the fragile grace of 
her natural outline in rich folds of brocade or the jewelled flash 
of the embroidered peacock train. 

In contradistinction to the intense love of change and variety in 
articles of finery, observable among our middle and lower classes, it 
is refreshing to note the real respectability and even force of 
character shown in the loving persistence with which the peasants 
of the Continent cling to their quaint and beautiful old ornaments 
—heirlooms of long buried ancestors. 

Besides the actual beauty of these hereditary jewels, they possess 
an intrinsic worth in the substantial value of the materials of which 
they are composed, and, it is well known, they frequently form an 
important portion of a peasant girl’s dowry. In her picturesque 
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costume, and adorned with the simple, noble old family ornaments, 
an Italian peasant forms a humiliating contrast to our own farmers’ 
and yeomen’s daughters, decked out in the seven colours of the 
rainbow, with the latest designs in cheap “ Brummagem” orna- 
menting throat and wrists! How much then it is to be regretted 
that art-feeling among the masses is gradually vanishing, not only 
out of Europe, but even from the East! Manchester prints are 
taking the place of the ethereal gauze or soft-textured silk of the 
native manufacturer, and the exquisitely wrought embroideries of 
Indian handiwork. This may be very good for Manchester, but it 
is very bad for art and beauty and for native originality. 

A somewhat striking anomaly is presented in the fact 
that in spite of their usual deprecation of the adornment of the 
outer man, all religions seem to have appropriated some distinguish- 
ing, and, in many instances, striking and effective forms of dress. 
The Roman Catholic prelate is gorgeous in the glories of colour and 
the rich tracery of point-lace. | His fair co-religionists find in the 
cross and crucifix, the carved rosary, or painted scapular abun- 
dant scope for the display of high art proclivities. The Mahom- 
medan and the Hindoo in every variety of turban proclaim the faith 
they profess. The Jewish*High Priest in his sacerdotal robes is as 
distinct from the Protestant bishop as the Parsee from the Ancient 
Druid. The high-church duchess in her attire shews her creed as 
well as her rank, as plainly as the modest sister of mercy, or the 
quaintly clad quakeress. 

These instances plainly prove that dress is to a certain extent 
typical and symbolical. In some cases the symbols are conscious 
and accredited, in others they exist, though perhaps only uncon- 
sciously felt and acknowledged. ‘They are, however, always typical 
of some form of thought and belief, whether as immediate results 
or as indirect effects. 

Our national art-schools have a great and beautiful work in 
hand, and their beneficial effects are evident in the technical exhibi- 
tions of the work of their students, and the immense improvement 
in our hardware manufactures, The time has now happily gone by 
when it was impossible to procure furniture, pottery, or article of 
apparel, at reasonable prices and of good design in our own country. 
The establishments and manufactories of Minton, Morris, and many 
others, are centres whence fine art principles, admirably applied, 
may find their way into every British home. It would be well if 
the members of these homes were always alive to the actual presence 
of the thing of beauty in their midst. The beautifying and adorning 
of home is woman’s special province. Educate her, therefore, in the 
principles of art. Then independence, originality, and beauty of 
taste, with refined simplicity, will rule among the household gods, 
Every woman during some portion of her life should attend fine 
art classes for the cultivation of her artistic taste and feeling. I 
should be far from advising every woman to study painting for the 
sake of becoming a painter ; but every lady would benefit by a certain 
amount of knowledge on ,the subject, and by the possession of a 
certain’ degree of proficiency init. The study of ornament, and in 
connection with it, the exquisite structures of the plant world 
in relation to their adaptation in ornamental design, architecture, 
and textile fabrics, would prove highly useful, and at the same time 
most interesting. 

Tn connection with our art schools may be mentioned the immense 
benefit and pleasure which might be derived from them by milliners, 
dressmakers, and modistes generally. The wealthy of their own sex 
would do well to’ institute free classes where these forced and fragile 
growths of our civilisation might find instruction, relaxation, and 
innocent amusement for the additional hours of rest, which itis to be 
hoped they may ere long call theirs. The life of the poor girls 
apprenticed to the trades which specially supply the wants of their 
fashionable sisters, is often no better than a mere apprenticeship to 
frippery and frivolity. But if the humble artiste of the needle 
could learn to find some expansion of the pursuits and principles 
specially within her own walk in life, if she could go to an organised 
source of beauty and taste, to refresh her jaded spirit in a direction 
which would be useful and beneficial in her own professional occupa- 
tion, a result as important in its humanity as admirable in its 


esthetic tendency would be attained. 


Ladies might aid in this, and 
by a few kind words of enquiry, interest, and encouragement, help to 
make the work and lives of those who serve them more happy and 
beautiful. 1t would be a boon if all apprentices to the trades 
to which I have just alluded, could once a week or fortnight attend 
a class for the study of drawing, designing, or colour. 

Lady customers, by interesting themselves and the mistresses of 
millinery establishments in such classes would benefit an industrious 
portion of their sex—one which specially appeals to them for sym- 


pathy and help. Then as a result we might succeed in lessening 


| the number of ridiculous fashions; the faculties and instincts of 
| mantua-makers and dress-designers would expand in higher direc- 
_ tions, and their work would far better advance the interests of art, 


repay themselves, and please their employers. 


M. Jane Ronnicer. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AGITATION. 


Txoven so much has been said and written concerning education, 
and that much has usually been well worthy of the consideration 
bestowed upon it by members of learned societies and various 
debating clubs, the topic is still far from exhausted; the reason 
being that we cannot arrive at a generally satisfactory decision 
as to what our educational requirements are, and how best to satisfy 
them, until we make up our minds what to teach, and how to 
teach it; and the subject therefore, must still be talked and written 
about. 

Amidst the mass of evidence, which of late years has so rapidly 
accumulated, two facts are overwhelmingly forced upon us, viz.: 
First, that our systems of instruction, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, are lamentably deficient; second, that the education of girls, 
particularly, requires radical alteration. 

With respect to systems of instruction generally followed, the 
main fault consists in relying too much upon mere routine, and not 
enough upon the natural powers of the human faculties. This 
being so, it behoves us first to look to our teachers ; and if we may 
believe the evidence brought forward by competent investigators, 
we can but come to the conclusion that the methods commonly 
adopted involve an enormous waste of time and energy, both on the 
part of teachers and pupils, to say nothing of the money outlay 
which falls very heavily on the majority of parents. 

Education, rightly understood, is a drawing out or development 
of the mental and bodily faculties. The true teacher’s office is to 
be an awakener, or medium, whereby the pupil may be induced to 
make knowledge his own in a rational way. If we wish to nourish 
a child’s body effectually we do not encourage him to swallow a 
large quantity of food without regard to its quality; in order to 
secure the desired end we only give the child a certain quantity of 
that kind of food which best suits its temperament and which its 
system most perfectly assimilates. As with the body so with the 
mind. Some children are naturally quick, others slow; it is well 
to remember that each class has some advantages not given to the 
other, and that the teacher’s function, truly interpreted, is to turn 
these advantages to the best account. It cannot be denied that the 
greater number of our school systems do not turn out such an 
average of well informed, fully developed pupils as we have a 
right to expect, considering the time and money expended in the 
process. In numberless cases when our young folks leave school 
we too often discover them to be helpless; they have not been 
taught to stand well alone, have not been guided to rely upon their 
own powers to understand the principles of knowledge; conse- 
quently, they have no notion, or next to none, of applying their 
faculties out of the beaten track; they are quite at sea, and the 
wonderful revelations in store for those whose minds have been 
trained to climb from the known to the less known, are, to these 
poor unfortunates, as mysterious, hidden treasures, utterly beyond 
their ability to comprehend or grasp. 

Knowledge is an inheritance of which all 'are entitled to a share 
as far as the capacities with which nature has gifted them will 
allow. By neglecting to feed and strengthen these capacities the 
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pupils are defrauded of their rightful due, and it must ‘never be 
forgotten that retribution will surely follow as the just penalty of 
neglect. The great army of incapables will sooner or later hamper 
and harass us; they will not be shaken off like a useless garment, 
and those who are conscientiously and intelligently striving to 
reduce the numbers of these cumbersome squadrons are among the 
wisest benefactors of their kind. 


At present controversial clouds of dust and smoke thickly 
envelope us, and we are as yet but groping in the scemi-darkness ; 
but in spite of our imperfect light there are hopeful signs appearing 
on the educational horizon. Earnest men and women are seeking 
to point out defects and suggest remedies, and the ery for a different 
class of teachers from those usually supplied cannot pass by on the 
wind altogether unheeded. We look upon the office of teacher as 
one of the highest and most honourable; and few who have had 
the opportunity of listening to an able instructor, and of “observing 
the countenances of his pupils brightening with intellectual pleasure 
while he awakens their drowsy faculties, can consider teaching as 
otherwise than a most elevating profession. We are aware that, as 
a body, teachers are not greatly encouraged to aspire to the calling 
as one involving honour and reward. yen in America, where, 


indeed, we might have expected better things, teachers are often | 
_ Popes and Emperors; while the grandsons of Charlemagne were 


wretchedly paid, and but rarely treated with social distinction. 
This is saddening and discouraging. 
what is essential in teachers become clearer and more ‘decided, the 
reproach which has been too long and too truly brought against the 
caterers for public education may be removed. 


With regard to the second great fact forced upon us, viz., the 
desirability of placing the education of girls on an entirely new 
basis ; this is a theme full of temptation to our pen. 

The recent public discussions on the higher education of girls,- in 
which Miss Carpenter and several well-known ladies have taken a 
very helpful and praiseworthy part, by trying to impress upon parents 
the necessity of teaching their daughters something more than those 
tricky accomplishments, which are supposed to fit them for the 
matrimonial market, induce us to hope for higher results in the 
future. It is only within recent years that the subject has taken 
anything like a hold on the public mind, and the efforts of Miss Beale, 
Miss Buss, Miss Davies, Miss Shirreff, Mrs. W. Grey, and others, 
coupled with the valuable aid given by many noted professors and 
public men, have been crowned with such measures of success as 
should stimulate workers in the matter to more energetic action. 

We cannot on this occasion enter into the question of woman’s 
natural fitness or unfitness for the highest education. For our- 
selves we are quite content to leave the solution in Nature’s hands, 
she alone can conclusively decide the matter. But we are very 
anxious indeed that women should not be prevented from trying to 
do more, because certain persons think they know so much better 
than Nature what it is best for girls to learn. We are often 
reminded that the morality of a nation depends upon the social status 
of its women ; and since a higher education will tend to give these a 
juster and clearer insight into moral questions, enable them to 
become more suitable companions for intellectual men—and so to 
enter more thoroughly and sympathetically into national problems 
—we are at a loss to understand the position taken by objectors 
who, while deploring or pretending to deplore the want of systematic 
culture in their female relatives and friends, yet at the same time 
laugh down the attempts of those who are bravely struggling to 
foster a desire among ‘girls for self-developement. We suspect 
that some gentlemen tremble in secret for the safety of their own 
intellectual laurels ! 

But apart from the benefits accruing to women themselves from 
an education tending to make them more self-reliant and useful, 
we contemplate with still greater pleasure the benefits likely to be 
reaped by posterity. Loving mothers can do much, but loving and 
intelligent mothers can achieve more. ‘The first years of childhood 
are strewn with the seeds of future usefulness, and it is evident that 
the teacher’s arduous task may be rendered much easier, if dis- 
criminating, well-informed mothers first prepare the ground for the 
educational harvest. Children are frequently driven to mischief 
because the activity of their minds impels them to do something ; 


Let us hope, as our ideas of | 


their energies must find vent, and it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned if these energies can be directed rightly and happily. To 
guide even these little ones in the best direction requires knowledge 
and tact in the guardians of youth; and before this knowledge can 
be generally possessed we must have a higher and more honoured 
class of teachers, and see our girls rationally and ungrudgingly 
educated. 
Emma WALLINGTON. 


THE REVISION OF THE RUSSIAN BIBLE. 


Tur opposition that has been raised against a new translation of 
the Bible is one of the many daily recurring instances in which 
“history repeats itself.’ It reminds us of the almost forgotten 


tumult that agitated the religious world of Russia on a similar sub- 


ject two hundred years ago; giving rise to all the now existing 


communities of Dissenters in that country, with few and unimpor- 
tant exceptions. To understand that convulsion of the Russian 
Church we must go back to its earliest days. 

In the latter half of the ninth century, while the Saracens ruled 
in Spain, and disputed the possession of Southern Italy with the 


quarrelling over the division of his possessions in Italy, France, and 
Germany ; while the Popes were increasing and consolidating their 
temporal power by their skilful interference in the wars and politics 
of Europe; while the Normans were the terror of Northern France, 
and before.they had established themselves in the province to which 
they soon afterwards gave their name ; while hordes ofthe same North- 
men, under the name of Danes, overran England, killing, burning, 
and pillaging; while Alfred, who was destined to deliver his country 
from their ravages, was being taught to read by his young French 
step-mother, Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald; while the whole 
of Eastern Europe, with the exception of Constantinople and the 
territory that had not yet been wrested from it by the Barbarians, 
was Pagan; the Russian monarchy arose, under Rurik, one of the 
above-mentioned North-men. At the same time the first Christian 
mission to that country (then called Muscovy), of which any au- 
thentic details haye come down to us, was conducted by the Greek 
monks, Constantine and Methodius, brothers by birth as well as in 
religion, and natives of Thessalonica. The former was distingnished 
for his learning, and was called Constantine the Philosopher, but 
afterwards took the name of Cyril. Methodius was a skilful 
painter; and a picture of the last judgment, which he painted for 
Boigoris, King of the Bulgarians, is said to have touched the hearts 
of the Barbarian monarch and his subjects as much as the preaching 
of the two brothers, and to have been one of the chief means of 
their conversion to Christianity. Boigoris was baptised by the name 
of Michael, and sent ambassadors to Pope Nicholas I. Soon after- 
wards these pious and enterprising missionaries proceeded to visit 
the people dwelling on the banks of the Borysthenes (now Dnieper), 
in almost perpetual winter, and in a degree of spiritual and moral 
darkness that made the task of conversion and civilization seem 
ss, yet so much the more needful. In order to instruct 


almost hopele ates 
Christian religion, they trans- 


these objects of their golicitude in the 7 
lated the Bible and Liturgy into the Mu scovite or Sclavonian tongue ; 


for which purpose they had to construct the Servian or Ancient 
the letters of which are called the Cyrillian cha- 


Russian alphabet, 
trom the Greek 


racters, and are derived chiefly, but not entirely, 
capital letters, to each of which they gave the name of a word 
beginning with it. on 
Geestaniey was not received as the religion of Russia till the 
end of the following century; but the good monks, after much 
labour and many disappointments, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
Christian Church built by their new conyerts in the year 868, which 
was three years before Alfred the Great began to reign in England, 
and twelve years after the attacking of Paris by the Normans ; 
while Basil I. occupied the throne of the decaying Eastern Empire, 
and Adrian IT. sat in St. Peter’s chair. . 
Being accused of heresy on account of their using the Muscoyite 
language in the seryices of religion, they went to Rome to answer 
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the charge, and so thoroughly satisfied the Pope as to their motives | 
_ Nicon, their Patriarch, with the support of the chief bishop of the 


and the success of their mission, that John VIII. decreed that it 
was not sinful to employ the Sclayonian tongue and the letters 
invented by Constantine in the Holy Scriptures and the prayers of 
the Church as, “‘ He who made the principal languages, Latin Greek, 
and Hebrew, made the rest also for his own glory.” Cyril died at 
Rome about the year 870—whether after or before the public 
announcement of the Papal approval seems uncertain, as different 
historians give the dates of these events a little differently. 
Methodius died at a great age as Archbishop of Moravia, which he 
had converted many years before. He built a church at Prague in 
honour of SS. Peter and Paul. 

The Sclavonian tongue is said to be the most extensively spoken 
of any except Arabic. It contains, however, many dialects so 
different from each other as to be practically distinct languages, 
and all of them so different from that in which Methodius and 
Cyril wrote, that the latter is now regarded as one of the classic 
tongues, dead to all but the learned. Sclavonian is still used 
in the services of those churches among the Russians and 
Bulgarians which follow the Latin rite instead of the Greek ; 
and also by some congregations of Sclaves in Italy, and by the 
churches in Dalmatia and Tlyria, the liturgical books having been 
revised from time to time for this purpose under various Popes. 
Some modern Illyrian hymns and prayers may be found in the works 
of the late Rev. John’Mason Neale. A mine of interest and in- 
formation to the curious in hymnology and liturgiology. Judging 
from these specimens this dialect must be largely mixed with Teu- 
tonic. 

The Bible and the Liturgy, as translated by Cyril and Methodius, 
continued to be the standard sacred books of the Church of Russia 
tillthe middle of the seventeenth century, though for more than a 
hundred years before that period their revision and correction had 
been proposed and attempted from time to time. They were, of 
course, full of errors, the inevitable result of passing through the 
hands of countless transcribers, many of whom were ignorant and 
careless. The revision of the Scriptures was desired by the bishops 
and the more enlightened among the laity and clergy; the latter 
were, however, as a body, by no means remarkable for learning, 
piety, or morality; and those of the lower ranks among them 
shared the superstitious prejudice of the populace who regarded the 
old version, with all its errors, as the true Word of God, and any 
alteration of it as a heretical and sacrilegious innovation, As early 
as 1520, a learned monk of Mount Athos was employed by the 
Metropolitan of Moscow to restore St. Cyril’s translation, as nearly 
as possible, to the state of completeness in which he left it. But 
the cry of heresy that has generally been raised by the ignorant, 
the bigoted, and the unthinking in all ages and countries, from the 
time of Socrates to our own days, against every stop towards the 
enlightenment of mankind, did not fail to make itself heard -on this 
occasion; and the work was suspended in obedience to popular 
clamour. The subject continued to be discussed nevertheless ; and 
the advocates of revision succeeded in obtaining a decree in their 
favour from a council of the Church held in 1551. Instead, how- 
ever, of proceeding at once with the execution of their long-cherished 
plan, the reverend clerics turned their attention to trivial subjects, 
on which the Church was at that time agitated, and which they 
treated as more interesting and important than the authenticity of 
their holy books. Sausages were to them an abomination, calling 
for a prohibitory decree ; certain innovations-in harness and driving 
were condemned as heretical, but their sternest censure was reserved 
for the heinous crime of shaving the beard, as a blasphemous and 
wicked disfiguring of the image of God, and consequently the great- 
est sin of which a man could be guilty. The Russians continued 
to cherish their beards till the time of Peter the Great, who delighted 
to repress the authority of the clergy, and who, about the end of 
the seventeenth century, insisted that the upper ranks, at least, 
should, in this, as well as in other respects, adopt the dress of the 
rest of Europe. Many who then submitted unwillingly to the com- 
mands of the Czar, carefully preserved their severed beards to bo 
buried wiih them, despairing of admission at the gates of Paradise 
without this sacred appendage, 
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A few years after the council of 1551, a number of bishops under 


Church of Servia, which also used the Sclayonian Bible and Liturgy 
—assembled at Moscow, and petitioned the Czar, Alexis Romanoff, 
to order the revision to be made ; but it was not till 1667 that the 
measure was finally carried into effect, and the revised text acknow- 
ledged as orthodox by another council, which was presided over by 
Alexis, and attended by the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria, 
and by the representatives of those of Jerusalem and Constanti- 
nople. 

Great was the clamour, and fierce the opposition. The new 
books were forced into the churches. An immense number of the 
people, and of the minor clergy rose in rebellion; many of them 
fled from their homes, and settled in the Ukraine, and in those 
parts of Russia where the authority of the Czar was less firmly 
established ; or where, from the climate, and other natural dis- 
advantages, they were less likely to be pursued ; some voluntarily 
rushed upon the swords of their persecutors, or set fire to their 
churches and houses, rather than contaminate them by admitting 
the obnoxious books, and perished in the flames, Small remnants 
are still to be met with of Dissenting bodies which originated con- 
siderably earlier than the revision of the Muscovite Scriptures ; but 
almost all the numerous Dissenters in Russia date their separation 
from the orthodox church from that event. The varieties in their 
doctrine and practice are infinite, and rival those of the different 
Protestant sects of Western Europe; but they may be roughly 
divided into those who have priests and those who have none. 

The former, though they conside rthe Established Church hereti- 
cal, believe in the validity of its orders, and those of their own 
sect, as having been carried on without interruption from the 
times of the Apostles. They continue to observe the rites of 
religion, though with some difference in the performance of the 
ceremonies. They regard shaving as a crime, and condemn as 
unclean some kinds of food allowed by the “ orthodox ”? Church. 

Those who have no priests consider that the Apostolic succes- 
sion was broken by the heresy of Alexis and the Bishops, and that 
consequently no legitimate ecclesiastical orders can exist until 
Christ shall reorganise his Church at his second coming ; meantime 


| no marriage is valid, and baptism administered by the existing 


clergy is sacrilegious. They meet together for prayer, and some of 
them then preach to their brethren, but no one has any moro 
authority than another to do so, They confess, and administer 
the sacrament of Communion to each other, believing that they 
possess the sacred food necessary to the validity of the holy rite, 
inasmuch as some consecrated loaves were saved from the old 
orthodox Church, which were worked up with fresh bread, and 
part of that again mixed with new, so as to perpetuate the exist- 
ence of sacramental bread. The extremes of ascetecism and 
of license alike find votaries in one or other of the different 
sects into which this great anti - clerical division has split, and 
whose idiosyncrasies are generally founded on some particular text 
of Scripture, which they take in a sense as peculiar as the view of 
Ezekiel xviii., 32: “Turn yourselves and live,” and xxxiii, 11: 
“Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die,” which is said to be literally 
obeyed in a certain community in America, by the members spin- 
ning round and round like Dervishes. Some of them have s0 great 
an abhorrence of the clergy that they will carefully wash their 
houses after receiving a visit from one of them. We have not 
heard whether any of the enlightened clergy court this indignity by 
visiting the Dissenters from philanthropico-hygienic motives, 

The first-mentioned division of the old religionists, those who 
have priests, have from the beginning included a large portion of 
the rich and industrious population of the Empire. About five-and- 
twenty years after the revision of the Scriptures, a considerable 
number of them left Russia, and settled beyond the Polish frontier, 
where they remained unmolested for fifty years, and established 
the prosperous colony of Vietka, numbering between forty and fifty 
thousand persons, The Empress Anne (1735) made them many 
promises of liberty of conscience and other privileges to induce 
them to return to Russia, which could ill afford to lose so great a 
number of her most progressive inhabitants, But as they would 
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not be persuaded to accept her invitation, Anne resolved to take 
them by force ; and, trusting to the weakness of Poland, sent an 
army across the border for that purpose, seizing the unarmed and 
unsuspecting people and burning the houses and churches. The 
priests were sent prisoners to different convents, and the people to 
Siberia. Some of the sectaries, after a few years, again repaired 
to Vietka, for which they had an affection partaking of the nature 
of religion and patriotism ; but another raid was made upon them, 
their houses were again destroyed and twenty thousand persons 
were carried off to Siberia, the population of which shows a large 
proportion of Dissenters to this day. 

Edicts, granting complete liberty of conscience, have been pro- 
mulgated and repealed since then, but at the present time, 
Dissenters are allowed to exercise their religion undisturbed, pro- 
vided they observe the laws of the country, and do not draw the 
attention of the authorities to their heterodoxy by any interference 
in politics. 
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REVIEW: 


io 
Enananp, Russta, AND Pursta: A sketch, Historical, Political, and 

Prophetic. TBeing the substance of Three Letters addressed to the 

Globe by J. BpRTRAND PAYNE, M.R.L, F.RS., F.R.GS. [Printed 

for Private Circulation. } 

Wr have now before us a yolume, the political importance and interest 
of whose contents are adequately matched by the artistic finish and 
admirable taste which distinguish its outward presentment. One might 
indeed divine from the delicate nicety displayed in choice of type and 
decorative detail which distinguishes the book, that its author is a gentle- 
man of earnest Conservative proclivities, wedded to those cesthetic tastes 
which the stronger-minded and somewhat iconoclastic advocates of an 
opposite policy are too often inclined to discard. 

This small volume consists of thirty-four pages, seventeen of which 
only are in English, the corresponding leaves containing a French version 
of the essay, printed in blue, while handsome margins and well arranged 
notes on the substance of the various paragraphs perfect the -style of the 
book. 

Our author introduces himself as the apologist of Persia. 
with great ability, though of course always from a Conservative point of 
view, upon the long-vexed question of Russian rule and influence in the 
East ; and opines that the policy of the British Government in regard to 
Asiatic affairs has all along been dangerously mistaken. In fact, this 
great Asiatic question resolves itself on examination into a very simple 
one. Two European powers only are present in the East; the Oriental 
knows but the Englishman and the Russian. It is to Russia that the 
of our Indian Empire look for countenance and support, and 


Tle touches 


enemies 
everybody who possesses the smallest acquaintance with Indian affairs, 
or those of the bordering States, knows well that the agents of Russia 
are continually at work to extend her influence and territory at the expense 
of ours. Russia in Asia is a scheming and insidious power, always plot- 
ting by’ bribe or intrigue against British authority. Of these facts the 
author of the present volume is not only acutely cognizant, but also well 
qualified to treat, and he makes some very clever suggestions which are 
yaluable from many points of view. On page 12 he observes that England 
has had “since the beginning of the present century,” ample opportunity 
of observing the hostile policy of Russia with regard to “our Indian 
possessions, and the wealth and power thereto attached,” and adds that 
‘the selection of the Afghans as allies in lieu of the Persians was a huge 
and fatal error,” productive of many disastrous results. 

The reader will, no doubt, remember the principal events of the Asiatic 
war in 1856-7, and the outcry then raised in this country against the 
occupation of Herat by the Persians. We were then told that in the 
face of repeated warnings, and in violation of solemn treaties and agree- 
ments, the Shah had attempted to possess himself of an important 
station to which he had no manner of right, and which it was arrant 
perfidy on his part to claim. Herat, as all the world knows, is a position 
of vast consideration in the Asian continent, and has been termed, not 
jnaptly, the Gate of the Kast. So grave and significant, therefore, the 
Persian attempt of 1856 appeared to the British Ministry of that year, 
that it was accepted as a just provocative to war, and the subsequent 
struggle sanctioned by the almost unanimous voice of the home authorities 
Yet, Captain Payne informs us, that “so far as England is concerned, 
Persia has the strongest right, moral and political, to the possession of 
Herat.” “For,” he tells us, “ by the ninth article of a duly ratified treaty 
between England and Persia, made in the year 1814, the Persians stipu- 
lated for, and obtained, the right to occupy Herat whenever it should so 


please them.” 
that misconduct which is so often the disgrace of Englishmen . . . 
personally assaulted the Persian Vizier, took from him the signed treaty, 
and deliberately tore it up. . . It is superfluous to add that 
Persia never concurred in this summary abrogation.” 


‘Our then Minister at Teheran,” he continues, “with 


This incident in the history of our diplomatic relations with Persia 
will be a piece of news to most people, we imagine ; but Captain Payne 
is not by any means the first critic who has openly censured British 
policy in regard to its dealings with the Shah. In February, 1857, Earl 
Grey, speaking in the Upper House on the Asiatic troubles of the pre= 
ceding year, publicly avowed his conviction that our contention with 
Persia had been both unjust and impolitic. It could scarcely be main- 
tained, he said, that we had the right to dictate the course which an 
independent nation should pursue in vindicating its own interests. Yet, 
such in fact, was the right claimed by this country in the late quarrel 
over Herat. If it was the bugbear of Russian influence which our 
Government professed to dread, the recent war showed to every man of 
sense the groundlessness of such a plea. At the same time, while fearing 
Russia and Russian ascendency, we seemed as if bent on working out her 
ends, for nothing was more likely to throw Persia into the arms of that 
ambitious power than the late unjust invasion of Persian territory, and 
the destruction of Persia’s standing army. ‘To counteract the influence of 
Russia, Persia ought to be strong in herself and attached to our alliance, 
not forced into regarding us as her most dangerous and subtle foe. 
Captain Payne seems to bo emphatically of Karl Grey’s opinion, 
and he brings to bear upon his theory the force of much conscientious 
study and research. By means of scrupulous investigation into the 
natural resources of the Persian empire he unfolds to the political student 
an interesting subject for reflective ‘thought, and suggests that England 
would do better to cultivate and develope affinities with Persia than to 
‘Jayish gold, brain, and labour on an alien, radical, and ungrateful State 
like America.”’ 

With regard to the genius of America we may or may not be of our 
author’s opinion, but even those who are disinclined to pass so passionate 
a censure on the character of the ‘Almighty Nation,” which has become 
the world’s pioneer in most progressive movements, may yet observe 
with feelings of unmixed satisfaction and hope for the future, that a 
direct tendency towards more intimate relations with the peoples of the 
East is rapidly evolving itself among us. As to the many benefits and 
advantages—political, ethical, and commercial—which England is likely 
to reap from a closer intercourse and firmer alliance with the ancient 
empire of his Imperial Majesty the Shah, we leave these to our author’s 
eloquence and his reader's intelligent appreciation to elucidate ; while we 
content ourselves with commending the whole subject very earnestly to 
the consideration of speculative statesmen in particular, and in general 
to the foresight of all those wise and thoughtful patriots among us, who 
are not too niuch occupied with the smaller politics of the present, to 
neglect or ignore the growing perils and grander chances of the future. 

CoLossa, 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 

We have recieved Zhe Cornhill, Cassell’s Magazine, The Leisure 
Hour, The Sunday at Home, Little Folks, The Quiver, The Family 
Friend, Human Nature, The Medium and Daybreak, The Dietetics 
Reformer, The Children’s Friend, and The Drawing-room Gazette. 


Turn first of these presents us with another instalment of the interesting 
and charming story, “ Old Kensington ;’ after which follows a carefully 
written paper on the origin of Shakespear's “Tempest ;” then a remark- 
ably pretty and suggestive article on ‘Gardening ;” an historical sketch 
entitled “Wandering Troubadours,” and a few pages of “Old America 
Legends.” Next come some seasonable remarks about Coal, and the con- 
tinuation of Pauls Gyulai’s tale, ‘The last Master of an Old Manor 
House.” Altogether the number is a good one, and well sustains the 
Cornhill’s reputation. 

Of the Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, The Quiver, and 
Cassell’s Magazine, we need only observe that they still preserve their 
long-established character as popular instructors. Little Folks is excel- 
lent, as usual, and the encouragement to childish thought and talen 
afforded by the Editor's adoption of the “ Prize Letter ” scheme is most 
yaluable and praiseworthy. 

Mr. James Burns, of the Progressive Library, Holborn, is doing a 
great and good work, the object of which cannot be too widely known or 
cordially approved. In particular we commend the monthly journal, 
Human Nature, of which he is publisher. Our readers will finp 
physiology, phrenology, psychology, spiritualism, philosophy, and zoistic 
science all well represented in the pages of this admirable serial. 

Want of time and space compels us to postpone notice of a large 
number of books and pamphlets until next week's issue. 
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IN MY LADY'S CHAMBER; 


A STORY OF 
HER DECEASED HUSBAND’S BROTHER. 


By tue Eprror. 


‘‘T curse the hand that did the deid, 
The heart that thocht the ill, 
The feet that bare me wi’ sic speid 
The comelie youth to kill.” 
—Gil Morrice. 


PROLOGUE, 


CHAPTER I. 
JACOB AND ESAU. 


AuTUMN over all the woodlands and moors of rugged Caledonia, 
Autumn in the furzy hollows of the copses where the heather and the 
golden-rod and the nodding hare-bell flourish about the haunts of the 
doomed partridges. Autumn in the broad parklands of a certain Scottish 
earl, a peer of long lineage and much renown, in the chronicles of whose 
noble house its scions proudly record that in spite of Reformation, Pres- 
byterianism, and the Covenanters, they have continually preserved 
unscathed and inviolate the faith of its earliest ancestors, the time- 
honoured creed of the ancient Roman Church. 

There is a venerable severity of architecture, too, about the grey 
turreted walls of the old family mansion itself, a lurking medisvalism in 
the corners of its Gothic friezes and tores, and a sense of old-world 
ineradicable orthodoxy in the projecting heads of cowled friar and 
hooded nun, that leer and gape at one another from the stone entabla- 
tures of its monogrammed windows. ‘“ Kelpies” is an old estate—very 
old. Not the most patriarchal piece of timber upon it can boast of 
remembering a time when it was not part of the property of his Scottish 


and Conservative Thaneship; not a moss-grown old boulder in the 
grotto under the picturesque water-fall that gives the place its fanciful 
name, that can vaunt itself of having lain there when the soil beneath it 
was in any other possession than that of the lordly house which owns 
it now. 

Monks and abbots have strolled and discoursed upon the spacious 
lawns of Kelpies, crusaders and cardinals and papal legates have ridden 
to and fro under the clustering interwoven canopy of the Long Avenue, 
and comely ladies of the royal race of Scotland have held their dainty 
revelries in its grained banqueting-hall, and have trod courtly measures 
upon its moonlit terraces with gallant knights and gentlemen bravely 
attired. There, too, long since, the minstrels thrilled the soft air of the 
summer evening with their boisterous music, and burnished sword-blades 
caught the red flambeau-light and flashed brightly and sudden over the 
heads of the young nobles as they danced the Highland T'ling to pleasure 
the maidens; while their fathers stood by and talked proudly together, 
each of his hereditary clan and of the natiye country they loved in 
common, the land of mountains and floods, and of brave men. Ah, well, 
these were such times as Scotland will never know again! Sic transt! 
gloria mundi ! 

Kelpies looks more beautiful now in the early fall of the year than 
during any other season, for the estate is thickly wooded, and the ripe 
mellowing tints of autumn russet and amber are beginning to break the 
dull monotony of its acres of heavy foliage with a thousand delicate and 
variable touches. In between the tall gnarled trunks of the giant elms 
which compose the Long Avenue, stream the bright ruddy shafts of 
western sunlight, catching the yellowing tops of the tufted coppices on 
their way, and kindling fantastic eerie beacons upon the grey old turrets 
of the house itself ; while all the mullioned casements fronting the orient 
glow refulgent with a perfect flood of glory under the fiery splendour of 
the September sunset. , 

Far down the Long Avenue, about half-a-mile from the terrace steps, 
there is a barking of dogs and the sound of voices and footsteps coming 
homeward. Two young men, the only children of the present earl, 
are returning from a shooting expedition, attended by a keeper . bearing 
the slaughtered trophies of their prowess, and surrounded by a demon- 
stratively jubilant troop of canine retainers. They are so much unlike 
—these brothers,—in figure and expression of countenance, and the face 
of each is so strong in its individualism, although the elder is scarcely 
upon the threshold of manhood, that at a first glance one would not 
perhaps take them for kinsmen at all. The heir, sauntering along with 
a careless, graceful indifference of action, that makes him look as though 
he were a cavalier of the Merry Monarch’s Court, in the sober disguise of 
the nineteenth century, is far the handsomer and manlier of the two, and 
the very movement of his arm as he caresses and toys with the leaping 
spaniels beside him, displays an easy power and freedom of limb that is 
utterly lacking in the constrained and methodical gait of the younger. 
Neither is there any resemblance of character between the uncertain blue 
eyes of the latter, so aimless and irresolute in their fitful, fearful glances, 
and the brown clear depths of soul that look steadfastly out from beneath 
the darker brows of the viscount. But their kindred is sufficiently indicated 
by the very words and air of the conversation they are now holding 
together, and notwithstanding the marked dissimilarities of physique and 
temperament we have just noted, one cannot fail to perceive a strong tie 
of friendship between the brothers, a real sympathy of heart and a mutual 
tenderness of regard which can scarce be attributable to a mere accident 
of relationship. 

“§o you’ve made up your mind at last, Roy ?” says the elder, stooping 
slightly, and patting the silky head of a gamboling favourite as he speaks, 
“Down, Tory! quiet, old fellow!” 

“Made up my mind? Hang it,—yes, I suppose I have, You mean 
about the Household Brigade, don’t you, Rep?” “ Rep” has been the 
viscount’s familiar sobriquet from his childhood, and bears direct reference 
to the peculiarities of his social and politieal views, being in fact an easy 
contraction of the word Republican ; while “ Roy” in like manner briefly 
indicates the more aristocratic pseudonym and characteristic of Royalist. 
And for the present these domestic appellations will suffice us to distinguish 
the speakers. 

“Yes, that you’re going to turn Life Guardsman, and that the earl’s 
to get your commission. All that’s settled, isn’t it?” 

Roy lifts his shoulders with a gesture half of annoyance, half of despair, 
and laughs impatiently. 

“ All that’s settled, Rep—yes. And then I suppose I may go to the 
dogs as soon as I like!” 

“My dear old boy, who talks of going to the dogs? One would 
imagine you were to be turned out of this place without a sous, and told 
never to come near us again! I wish you wouldn’t talk in this sort of 
way, it’s not lively to hear, especially as I know you think me the chief 
cause of the event you consider so profound a misfortune. ” 
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“ You the cause, Rep? What’s put that into your head?” 

But he colours as deeply as a girl in saying the words, and his brother 
sees it as he draws the arm of the young malcontent gaily within his 
own. 

“Come, come, old fellow,” says he, with a light air; “what's the use 
of pretending that you don’t understand me? J know about you and 
your mortifications as well as possible, and upon my soul, Roy, I’m awfully 
sorry I was born first. But you'll admit that I couldn’t help it.” 

Roy starts perceptibly, and his shifty blue eyes fall. 

“Deuce!” he mutters huskily, “you're an odd fellow, Rep. But you're 
wrong for once if you think I’m jealous—of you. I’m not quite such a 
hound as that—yet.” 

He speaks with a sudden bitter emphasis upon the last phrase, as though 
unconsciously reproaching himself in the unknown future, and his thin 
lips curl in prophetic disdain over the contemptible epithet which for the 
present, atleast, he repudiates. And his brother looking good-humouredly 
into his face, perceives the sneer, and laughs arily. 


“Dear old Roy! you must get over this kind of thing, if you please, as 
soon as possible. It bores me, and the form’s bad. Of course you're not 
jealous of me. But the thing’s natural enough, and quite explicable ; only 
I don’t want you to go away from Kelpies fancying I didn’t know it, and 
didn’t sympathise with you, and didn’t understand your feelings about 
it, as upon my soul, I do, Roy. And I was afraid that unless I told you 
I did all this, a cloud would grow up between us little by little, and that 
as we shall see less of each other in the future, our separation would 
strengthen the misunderstanding, until at last the confidence and the— 
well, Roy—the love—that we have had for one another all our lives 
would be altogether done away, or at least, very greatly diminisned. So, 
now, don’t have any reserve from me, old fellow; but just take it for 
granted that I heartily enter into your regrets and your feelings, and be 
as amiable to me under the trying nature of the circumstances as you 
can!” 

He ends with a gay znsouciant smile and a merry sparkle in his 
chameleon eyes, but he has spoken earnestly for all that, and Roy knows 
it. 

“Rep,” answers he, faltering and confused, indeed, but far more deeply 
moved at heart by his brother’s allusion to their friendship than he cares 
toexpress even to him ; “you're an excellent fellow, and a hundred times 
fitter to be where you are than I ; so there’s nothing to regret. But the 
life of this place and the keeping up of the old house, and the future that lies 
before you as the master of Kelpies—all these things have so many charms 
for me—for you, I know they have none. Thate this—this commission 
business, and all the nonsensical hap-hazard of the life I must enter upon— 
a life of unsettled, dreary, desolate homelessness, apart from all the interests 
and security of the pleasant fire-side living you will enjoy here. And besides, 
Rep, if I could believe that the prospect before you was as pleasant in 
your eyes as it would be in mine were Lin your place, then I—I don’t think 
I should feel as I do now about it. But I know that to you your whole 
future career is just as intolerable’as mine is to me. Now, isn’t it, Rep ? 
Frankness for frankness! I’ve answered you without reserve. Be equally 
candid in your turn!” 


There is something of eagerness in the tone of the boy’s appeal, and he 
turns his large blue eyes wistfully upon his brother’s face, and keeps them 
fastened there with a longer pertinacity of gaze than one would have 
believed possible of such vacillating, quavering orbs; and the look that 
meets them upon the viscount’s handsome countenance is soft almost 
to the tenderness with which we regard some helpless little child. 


“Well, Roy, I won’t deny it. You and I are not turned out in the 
same shape. If I had had a hand in my fortunes I shouldn’t have 
stuck myself down here in the midst of deer-parks, and ancestral portraits, 
and good dinners, with a prospect of a fine old hereditary gout at the end 
of the chapter ; and I shouldn’t have cared to live for the joy of beholding 
my noble countess indite polite billets to her amis intimes upon double 
milled note with a coronet in the corner. I don’t want the honour of a 
noble house to support, nor the glory of an unblemished escutcheon to 
worship, nor an ancient faith to swear by, nor an unsullied name to uphold 
and adorn ;—all these things are as nothing'to me, and worse than nothing, 
though I know that to speak so slightingly of the family Lares and 
Penates is rank blasphemy in your conservative ears. I know that these 
words—ancestry—position—name—heritage—religion—noblesse arene 
empty sounds to you, but real ideas, embodying all that life itself holds 
most dear and precious to you. Tome they have hitherto simply repre- 
sented the Inevitable, and as such I have tacitly accepted them, and with 
them the uncongenial duties and responsibilities they must some day 
bring tome. But they are not life—they are not even a part of it. That 
is denied me, for I must be an earl. Because I have a pedigree I cannot 
have liberty—because I haye a name and a title ready-made I cannot 
make a name for myself—because I haye a landed estate preserved and 
waiting for me all to myself, I cannot go out of it into the earth that is 


| 
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made for all men, and seek my own fortune nobly like a man—because I 
have a crumbling old-world creed, antiquated properties, and an artificial 
régime to enlist my service, I cannot declare myself and my own heart as 
I long to do, nor lead the simple rugged nomad life I long to lead; for 
if I did, I should bring disgrace and contumely upon a house “that has 
never et cetera,” you know the stereotyped peroration, Roy, and you 
swear by it too, no doubt. Bah! ‘ Noblesse oblige ?’ Indeed it does!” 

By this time he has fairly stung himself into a fever of petulant indig- 
nation against the unnatural rites and ceremonies of civilized usage, and 
the brown scintillating eyes, variable as chameleon’s in their ever-changing 
lights, seem absolutely to flame with the ireful spirit of boyish repub- 
licanism chafing at its conventional fetters. 

“Good God!” cries Roy, forgetful in his immeasurable astonishment 
of the keeper’s near proximity ; “is it possible that you can talk and feel 
like this—while I!—Oh, Rep! Rep! you don’t know what I would give 
for the birthright you contemn so vehemently !” 

No retinence—na reserve in the tones of the younger brother now ; his 
heart's desire is in the utterance of his tremulous lips, and his eyes are 
almost wild in their impotent yearning and plaintive despair. “ Ah,” 
he cries with a new touch of bitterness, “if only you were Esau and I 
were Jacob, what a nice little arrangement we might make between us : 
but unfortunately the Isaacs of to-day don’t fallin with the views of 
their sons as they might be expected to do.” 

“What sort of potage would you offer me now, Roy?” laughs the 
viscount, flicking his spaniel’s ears with a glove; “supposing that we 
were to take the chance of Isaac’s turning out amenable, and conclude 
the bargain privately between ourselves ? Come, now; I’m not proud!” 
“ Jacob hadn’t much to give,” returns the other ruefully, “and I’m like 
him. But Esau was hungry, and so are you—morally and intellectually ; 
and the potage you want is your liberty. There’s my commission, too ; 
but I shouldn’t think the Household Brigade would be very much more 
in your line than Kelpies and a coronet.” 

“No, indeed, old fellow,” says Rep, shaking his curly head in emphatic 
negation; “Life Guardsmanism is as little to my fancy as the other thing 
Look here, Roy! I was born with the heart of a Bohemian and the 
tastes of the Wandering Jew, and instead of enjoying life in my own 
way, I’m billeted here upon fashionable society, and shall have to vege- 
tate like a summer cabbage in my own garden! Nothing I am able to 
do here will be worth doing; nothing I do will be done well. If I go in 
for art, I can at the best be only a clever dilettante or a ‘noble patron,’ 
They'll let me admire other men’s work, no doubt, and they'll talk pretty 
about my specialité for painting or what not ; but I shall never be an 
artist—only a connoisseur; only a coroneted dabbler!” He seems to 
shake the words between his set teeth as he utters them, as though they 
were noxious things that he would fain destroy, and the arm that is linked 
in his brother’s, quivers with the storm of his emotion. 

“Dear old boy!” says Roy, throwing oil upon the flames, “ what 
terrible radicalism! Peter the Great is your only parallel! He left an 
empire for a dockyard, and you will desert an earldom for a paint-box ! 
What a pity you are not a Man of the People !” 

“By Jove, Roy, I wish I were! I should like to feel that I could 
come and go freely wherever I would without fear of being pursued, and 
tracked, and announced by Court journalists; to know that I had no 
possession in the world, but that all the world itself was mine, and all 
the hearts in it mine to win! That wherever I found my home and my 
peace of mind, there I could set up my kingdom and pitch my regal 
pavilion, to furl it again when I should choose and go elsewhere, leaving 
no regrets behind me! I’ve got the Zingaro blood in my veins, Roy, I 
think, and no mistake!” With that he laughs again gaily, and whistles 
to Tory, wheeling and bounding up the broad steps of the terrace, 
Gaiété de cur has always been Rep’s speciality. But not so the younger 
brother's. No; for Roy has a jealous heart, and Rep stands between 
him and the peerage he covets. A dumb Jealousy perhaps—a mere 
latent consciousness of uneasy discontent, for Roy is scarcely a man, and 
his life lies untrodden before him, and his passions haye had no time to 
speak—as yet. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Tirus EsAv DESPISED HIS BiRTHRIGHT.” 


Srrona and free over the awakening woods of Kelpies goes the blithe 
tumultuous wind, careering from bush to brake, from height to depth, at 
its own wild will, tossing aloft.the tasseled sprays of the slender alders 
and larches by the bubbling waterfall. Snatching and scattering from 
their swaying stems the crisp, rusty leaves of the oaks and chestnuts, and 
whirling them hither and thither in eddying circles, Then hurrying off 
again in a new direction, roving and lingering and tumbling madly in and 
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out and up and down in all manner of nooks and corners, the very spirit 
of inquisitive, capricious, adventurous peregrination, 

It is scarcely morning yet, and there is only the very faintest suspicion 
of a sunrise beyond the far eastern reaches of the heather moors; and all 
the broad landscape is reposing in that strange aspect of loneliness that 
the dawn always brings, the one solitary hour during which the World 
and Humbug seem most remote from our hearts; and Nature, like a little 
child, yet in the purity and confidence of her early freshness, spealis to us 
most familiarly and hopefully. There is no Regret in the dawn, no sense 
of satiate weariness, no quiet expectancy of a coming rest. These belong 
to the twilight of the evening, and with it they most surely come, erateful 
and sweet in their perfect order and fitness, the plaintive reposeful 
cadence of the day’s Opera. But the low, clear light that broadens round 
our horizon every morning is emphatically an Awakening, open-eyed with 
wonder and anticipation; sanguine, trustful, untroubled by any memory 
of disappointment or wrecked desire, as the dawn of that first and un- 
luckiest Friday of the world’s history that added the“disastrous name of 
Man to the catalogue of created things. 

In the eastern wing of the old house at Kelpies, and directly facing the 
sunrise, are the windows of the viscount’s apartments. Already their 
casements stand open to admit the free roving breezes that shake the 
thick masses of Virginian creeper upon the grey stone plinths of the 
facade and buffet the‘distorted cheeks of the grimacing ecclesiastics that 
form the gargoyles, with scourges of its scarlet tendrils. 

Now and again an adyenturous puff darts incontinently into the interior 
of the viscount’s bed-chamber, and stirs the soft heavy drapery of the 
window-curtains, or sways the ponderous lengths of tapestry upon the 
walls, or even ruffles the curly hair of the young lord himself as he kneels 
beside a small travelling valise that lies opened upon the bearskin mat 
before the hearth. 

Rep’s face is graver now than when we saw it last, and the gay 
insouciant smile that curled his shapely lips yesterday is quenched this 
morning in a sadder mood. But there is not a shadow of regret, not a 
soupfon of melancholy in the depths of his clear, well-like eyes ; and if 
his handsome face be somewhat paler than its wont, it is blanched by 
no touch of apprehension nor faint-heartedness. One can read the spirit 
of a fixed immutable resolve in every curve of his expressive mouth; a 
resolye, not indeed calm and grand like the determination of manlier 
growths and riper lives, but at least earnest and enthusiastic, even though 
somewhat Quixotic in its character. Ay de mi! what a pity it is, mes 
fréres, that so surely as we advance in our journey along the pathway 
of the years, so surely our shadow lengthens more and more before us, 
until at last it far exceeds the measurement of the soul that casts it, and 
we grow dismally bewildered between the phantom and our self. Who 
is that preuw chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche, that can carry a 
light heart under a wise head through the whole of his campaigning ? 
Theseus and Jason may indeed go out to seek labourious adventure and 
win themselves renown, but Algeus sits alone at Sunium, and only 
watches for the return of the black-sailed argosy across the doleful sea; 
and the sage old Cheiron stays in his solitude among the crags and caves 
of the desolate mountains. And the heroes themselves of the argosy 
were jaded and miserable men when they drew their ships aground at 
Tolcos, and wept to see what strange unfamiliar faces crowded the home 
shores they had quitted long before in all the hopeful zealous enthusiasm 
of their youth. Yet they were heroes, and the deed they had wrought 
was a mighty one; but the heart knoweth his own bitterness, and the 
lion of the day, the victor, the popular favourite, the man of brilliant 
fortunes—these only feel, each one deep in the hidden adytum of his 
own soul, how vast and awful a failure is his very success, how profound 
a humiliation his very triumph. “ Vanity of Vanities—all is Vanity! ” 
This is the cry upon the lips of Solomon the King, the wisest of men, at 
whose imperial feet the world poured out every treasure, every glory 
she could give; this is the testimony of the patriarch Jacob before the 
throne of Egyptian Pharaoh, the result of his fortunate intrigues and 
successful ambitions; this the verdict of the mighty Macedonian, who 
wept that there were no more worlds to conquer; this the end of the 
life-long scheming of Columbus, of Raleigh, of Albuquerque, of Buona- 
parte. This, too, the touching complaint of the fallen Cardinal—the 
consummation of his glowing aspirations and laborious toils—so gross a 
cheat, so grim and pathetic a farce is human life : 


“Vain, pomp, and glory of this world I hate ye; 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
T haste now to my setting ; I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more!” 


Indeed, a melancholy epilogue, but confirmed a thousand times in a 
thousand different mouths, in every language of the world; in every 


corner of the earth. Petrarch, Horace, Spenser, Dryden, La Bruyére, 
Cervantes, Leopardi, Sir William Temple, Disraeli, Carlyle ; poets, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, men of the world—what have they all to tell us, 
save the same dreary bitter experience >—“ Initium cacitas ; progressto 
labor ; error omnia!” For the truth is, as the clever author of 
Realmah succinctly observes—“ man ts not great enough for the place 
he holds in creation.” 

Ah Rep! Rep! the brave Alonzo of Aguilar carried no lighter heart 
than yours to his disastrous fate at Alpuxarra; Sebastian of Portugal, 
when he weighed anchor in the Bay of Lisbon, and sailed across the 
gleaming waters to his death at Alcacarquiver was as hopeful and 
romantic in his boyish zeal as you are now! For youth never believes in 
a common fate, and each young paladin goes out to his chosen campaign, 
undoubting that though others have perished upon the battle-field, he at 
least will return triumphant, he at least will be the single happy exception 
destined for success and eternal renown. Thank God for the Hope at the 
bottom of Pandora’s box! Is it of such a hope that the wild, free wind 
whispers in the ears of Rep as he kneels here alone packing his leathern 
valise ? Is it such a bright golden vision of the future that the breaking 
dawn prognosticates to his boyish heart as he leans here at the open case- 
ment looking out across his own ample inheritance, with its yellow 
plumed covers, its white chattering torrent of gleaming foam, its 
sudden dells and thyme-clad slopes, its level stretches of dark moor- 
land, where the heron and the blackcock and the ptarmigan hide 
in the gorse and bracken by the still purple pools? Yet, at 
last, there comes a shadow of mournfulness into Rep’s eyes as 
he turns them away from the familiar panorama, and fixes their clear, 
stedfast gaze upon a little minature, set round with a single border of 
pearls, and hanging in a niche by the window upon a background of 
crimson velvet. It is a portrait of himself, painted three years ago by a 
hand that has lost its cunning now in the stillness and repose of death, 
the hand of his mother, the Countess Mona, from whose artistic tastes 
and temperament Rep inherits, no doubt, his peculiar love of the pencil 
and canvass. 

Slowly he takes the tiny picture from its recess, and stands looking at - 
it in the misty light of the dawn, until he can see no longer for the 
tears that blind his sight. For alone in his own chamber, deeper expres- 
sions and graver manner often take the place of the gay bonhommie, 
which is Rep’s distinguishing trait in society, and pulses of strong emotion 
beat sometimes behind the lips whose smile is always so ready. 

“T can’t leave this,” he mutters, drawing his hand rapidly across his 
eyes with an impetuous characteristic lightness of action. “It’s the 
only thing I possess of her painting, and wherever I go it shall go with 


me.” 


He lays it with gentle reverent touch in a corner of the valise upon a 
packet of old letters, addressed to him at Harrow in his schooldays, some 
in his father’s writing, some in her’s; treasured heirlooms of dead years, 
which Rep regards with tenderer veneration than he would care for Roy 
to know. ‘Then he closes the valise, locks it, and rises to his feet, standing 
motionless, and looking down upon it as though he were considering 
what ought to be done next. Then he takes from an ebony console, 
beside him a note, directed in his own hand to his brother, and goes 
noiselessly out of the room and down the broad pilastered staircase 
wrapped in a travelling cloak and carrying his valise. 

A moment he lingers upon the threshold of the old house, and looks 
behind him into the great empty hall he has crossed for the last time, the 
grey dim light of the early morning streaming in through the opened 
door and lying ghost-like upon cold marble pavement, making the darkness 
and the silence of the corridors beyond its reach more strangely profound. 
And Rep pauses and gazes back with a long-drawn sigh; this romantic 
departure from home, this deed of voluntary exile, this willing abdication 
of birthright, is not altogether the result of selfish promptings. Mistaken, 
perhaps, and yery ill-advised, but not altogether selfish, else why, as he 
turns his eyes away from the familiar place, does he murmur encourag- 
ingly to himself, “ He will be happier; it is better so!” 

His footsteps echo heavily down the lony avenue as he goes on his way 
towards the lodge, walking like a man in a dream, with his head drooping, 
and his bonnet drawn low upon his forehead. But the rover wind rusl ing 
tumultuously in upon him every now and then between the sturdy elm 
trunks, claps its friendly hand upon his flying curls in benison and cries, 
“ Courage, monami! Listen to me, and hear me blow my own trumpet 
and beat my roll-call to liberty in every corner of the open heaven! Only 
think how delightful it is to be free, and unaccountable, and unrestrained 
like me! Too-hoo-too! Rat a plan-plan! Whew-w-w !” 

Early as itis, the gatekeeper is up and about already, sweeping the fallen 
leaves from the entrance of the drive, and softly whistling Jacobite ditties 
to beguile his laborious solitude. ep lifts his head and accosts the 
man with a cheery greeting. 

“Hallo, Maclyor! you're Just the fellow I want! I’m off by the early 
train, and you must take a commission for me !” 
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Whereat the gate-keeper looks perplexed and respectfully curious, but 
he only lays his besom aside by way of intimating his readiness to perform 
the viscount’s behest, and answers deprecatingly : 

“Ye lairdship ain’t a goin’ to walk sure/y. It’s ower twa mile ta 
’ station, and ye’ve got a case wi’ ye. Winna ye ha’ the dog-cart round ? 
T'll be no five minutes puttin’ 0’ to!” 

Rey laughs and shakes the valise in order to impress 
with a sense of its lightness. 

‘No, thanks, MacIvor; I shouldn’t be worth muchif I couldn’t carry 
such a thing as this two miles. I prefer to walk, and I’ve allowed myself 
time to do it easily. But, look here ; I want you to give this note to my 
brother; not now, he'll be fast asleep for the next four or five hours; but 
when you hear the breakfast gong, go up to the house and give it him 
then. Don’t let anybody else take it; ask to see him and put it into his 
hand yourself, You understand, don’t you, Mac?” 


“Surely, my laird.” He takes the note Rep tenders him and doffs his 
bonnet respectfully. 


his anxious retainer 


“ Ye'll no be gaen for lang, mayhap?” he asks with the liberty of a 
privileged servant. 
“ T can’t say, Mac; you know I’m never to be depended upon much, I 


come and go like the swallows.” 


“That’s main trew, my laird. An’ when ye gang awa frae us it’s always 
the winter that comes behin’, an’ when ye come hame ge bring the 
simmer alang wi’ ye! But God bless ye’ lairdship whereiver. ye’re 
boun’ !” 

Rep takes his hand with a sudden impulse too strong to be resisted, 
but does not speak again, perhaps lest the sound of his voice should 
betray him. ‘Then the heavy gates of Kelpies close behind him with a 
dull, sonorous clang, shutting him out from his birthright, striking at his 
heart like the thrust of steel, barring the way henceforth between him 
and the home he will see no more. No more! What matter? Rep is 
now become a citizen of the world, and all the highways of earth lie 


open and wide before him. 


And the letter that MacIvor has in charge to give to the new-made 
heir is this: 


“ DraR Roy, 


“T have gone to the life that I love, Think of me as though I 
were dead; give up the Household Brigade and go to Oxford instead ; 
you will at least be a greater credit to the University than I have been, 
I will say nothing to you by way of attempting to dissuade you or my 
father from seeking me—I know that of course you will do so—I only 
warn you that all such search will be made in vain, for I have not 
blundered over my plans of departure, and I defy Scotland-yard. It 
will be easy enough for you to account to all anxious inquiries for my 
absence—let them think I am travelling abroad by way of inaugurating 
the recent attainment of my majority. My wayward character and 
disposition to ramble are pretty well known, and nobody will be sur- 
prised at such a sudden freak on my part, 


“For the rest, dear old fellow, let the earl know that my last and most 
earnest petition is this,—that he will let you take the place I so willingly 
abandon to you, and forget that he ever had another son, or at least that 
if such an one existed once, he now exists no longer, but has gone with 
the things of the past. And so for the last time I sign myself by that 
household name that must henceforth be as unfamiliar in your mouth 
dear Roy, as it will be in the ears of your lost and affectionate brother, 


R. KE. Be 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OrpErs For WoMeEN.—Mrs. Lionel Strauss, of Carlisle, has received 
from the Emperor of Germany, the “Cross of Merit for Maids and 
Matrons,”’ as a mark of appreciation in high quarters of her valuable 
services rendered to the sick and wounded during the late war between 
France and Germany. 


SrecracLes.—Of all the gifts which science has so freely lavished on humanity, 
perhaps there is none that ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting 
the natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly adjusted cannot 
be overrated, for they enable us to pursue our ayocations, whether of duty or 
pleasure, with ease and comfort. From these observations it will be seen that 
the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles purchased from those unacquainted 
with lenses should be avoided. We recommend those requiring good spectacles 
to.try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, Optician to the Ophthalmic Institu- 
tion, manufacturer of microscopes, magic lanterns, digsolying views, &c., from 
whom catalogues may be obtained.—Anyr, 


| 


“MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN.’ * 


THERE are now in America several women who successfully fill the posi- 
tion of city physicians. In the United States four women’s medical colleges 
are already established, and in good working order. The Hygeio Thera- 
peutic College has always admitted lady students on the same terms as 
gentlemen ; and of late many eclectic and homeeopathic medical colleges, 
yielding to that “ yox populi,” which we know is also ‘vox Dei,” have 
opened their doors to receive the long excluded women candidates, Last 
spring a hundred ladies, all regularly educated, graduated as doctors of 
medicine ; and there are more than a thousand women now practising 
medicine with success and skill in the United States. In England there 
is but one woman’s medical college. Statistics like these are not without 
graye significance. Will English people remain content with a conserva- 
tive and illiberal policy towards their women, while America sets us so 
fine an example? Nevertheless, let us be thankful that we have with us 
eyen now afew thoughtful and serious champions in the ranks of the 
medical faculty, gentlemen whose numbers are fast increasing, whose 
names are honourably known, and whose earnest labours in the good 
cause we shall long remember with gratitude when the necessity for 
them shall have passed away. Among these wise and generous friends 
is Dr. Charles Drysdale, M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.; a man whose fame is 
securely established, and whose brave and conscientious advocacy of 
scientific and social morality marks him as a distinguished pioneer of the 
brighter and freer age to come. 

Before us now is a small pamphlet entitled “ Medicine as a Profession 
for Women,” of which Dr. Drysdale is author, and upon the contents of 
which we propose to base a few brief observations. On page 7 of 
the little work it is noted that among the reasons commonly adduced 
against the practice of the healing art by women, is the assertion that pro- 
fessional life is incompatible with the duties of maternity, or the cares of a 
household. “But,” replies our author, “be itremarked that this argument 
only holds good for mothers, and that it is neither necessary or just to 
make it imperative on women that they should either be mothers or 
nothing.” , “To say that women must be excluded from active 
life because maternity disqualifies them for it, is, in fact, to say that 
every career should be forbidden them in order that maternity may be 
their only resource.” And, indeed, we may observe, en passant, that 
unless Englishmen are prepared to uphold and adopt polygamy, they can 
haye no rational ground for their objection to independent work on the 
part of women. Under the present monogamous system, and with the 
present disproportion in the relative numbers of the sexes, it is absolutely 
impossible for all women to be wives. Ilalf our women must be 
men—men socially and politically. To oppose this necessary con- 
dition of things upon sentimental grounds is to assist in perpetuating 
those terribly hideous evils of starvation, dishonour, suicide, and insanity, 
which find such numerous victims among single women of all classes in 
the present day. For who does not clearly perceive that if a section of 
the feminine population—a population so overwhelmingly in excess—be 
dependant on man legitimately, the surplus multitudes of less fortunate 
women must either work for themselves, or become illegitimately 
dependent on the other sex ? 

And one would think that in the arena of the medical profession room 
would be readily made for women, since Nature herself has specially 
indicated the science of healing as a womanly vocation. ‘Although,’ 
says Dr. Drysdale, “I am in favour of women trying their powers in all 
trades and professions ; there is none, I believe, into which itis anything 
jike the same importance they should enter, as medicine.” And most. 
surely, for the cure of those complaints and disorders which exclusively 
affect women, modesty, fitness, and reason alike incline us towards the 
employment of the doctrix rather than the doctor. We have not space 
in this brief article to touch on the absolute necessity of admitting 
women to the study of medicine, if the interests of science be had in 
regard; but we may mention that many celebrated physicians have long 
held the opinion that the diseases of women will never be thoroughly 
understood or ably treated, until women are encouraged to throw new 
light on the whole subject by means of that intimate knowledge of the 
formation and working of their own physical and mental system, of which 
only they themselves can be adequately conscious and recognizant, 

Of course, we are all well aware that at no very distant date the walls 
of the Medical Jericho must fall before us, and we shall enter triumph- 
antly the once impregnable capital. Day after day, with steady march, 
and united unyielding ranks, our armies encompass the hostile city; and 
still with resolute perseverance our leaders sound the war-blast, and the 
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*By Cuantis R. Dryspatr, M.D., Physician to the North London 
Hospital for Consumption, the Metropolitan Free Hospital, ete. 
[Bailliére, Tindall and Co., 20, King William-street, Strand, Lon- 
don. | 
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eager hosts vociferate their brave and sturdy shout of challenge. More 
than half the work is already performed ; the doomed foundations already 
quiver ; courage and patience but a brief while longer, ef puis le bon 
temps viendra ! 

By and by we shall boast better things than America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ei a ss ee mas ee 


[The Editor cannot be responsible for the opinions of Correspondents.] 


To rue Epiror or THE “ Lapy’s Own PAPER.” 
MADAM,— 


There must be many women-householders who are asking the question 
why they have not, since they pay taxes, an equal right with men- 
householders, who do so, tu control the expenditure of the State, and 
exercise an influence over the Legislature, by the use of the Parliamentary 
vote. To such women, many of whom have freehold and other property 
to look after and regulate, to take care of children, to provide for the 
maintenance of others, and to fulfil almost every duty that can fall toa 
citizen, it may be a quite an insufficient andjmost unsatisfactory answer, to 
say, that, because they are “ women,” they may only do the duties and 
incur the pains and penalties of citizenship, but possess none of the rights 
which would naturally fall to men in their position. To such women 
may come the knowledge that it is a duty, from which they should not 
shrink, to demand a voice in the regulation of the laws and taxation, on 
behalf of themselves and their sisters, which should far outweigh any 
superstitious subjection to the other sex, which may have been inculcated 
on them before any real experience uf life and human nature had come 
to them. Will you allow me, in your paper, to tell such women that I 
believe the best mode of proving the eainest feeling which we have 
would be to decline paying the State taxes, while we are denied repre- 
sentation in Parliament ? I have twice acted on this conviction, and 
allowed my goods to be seized and sold, and another lady has, this year, 
done the same thing. I chose this mode of protest because it appeared to be 
the most practical and peaceable protest, and it had been proved effective 
in former years, in cases where men had to complain of injustice and con- 
straint of conscience. With me it is also a case of conscience, for I consider 
that I cannot, justly, pay money to a Government of men only, when men 
and women compose the State ; if even the laws passed were not specially 
unjust to women. If any woman should be sufficiently interested to 
wish for an amount of the seizures of my goods and consequent expenses, 
I shall be happy to send reply if a letter should be forwarded by you. 


Your obedient servant, 


A HovusrEHOLDER, 


[The Editor wishes to call the attention of Correspondents to the practice of 
VivIsECTION in its relation to the interests of Science. and Morality. Letters 
on this subject will be specially welcome. | 


Dunoon.—THe Women’s Riguts Question.—A public meeting, 
at which Miss Taylour (late cf Belmont) delivered an address on the 
Women’s Suffrage Question, was held in the Free Church Academy, on 
the evening of Tuesday, Sept. 24. Provost Thomson occupied the chair ; and 
on the platform were Miss M‘Laren, secretary of the National Society for 
Women’s Suffrage, Edinburgh; Rev. J. C. Johnston, and Bailie R. L, 
Smith, Dunoon. The audience, which was large and respectable, 
listened with great attention to Miss Taylour’s eloquent and graceful 
address, and frequently applauded her during its delivery. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture the Rey. J. C. Johnston moved, “ That the owner- 
ship or occupation of lands and houses being the basis of representation 
in this country, it is unjust in principle to make sex a ground of dis- 
qualification ; wherefore, this meeting authorises the chairman, at the 
proper time, to sign a petition, and forward the same to Parliament, in 
favour of removing the electoral disabilities of women; and further, 
agrees to appoint a committee to promote the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment in this neighbourhood, the committee to consist of Provost 
Thomson, Rey. R. W. Thomson, Kirn; Captain Young, Dunmore, Kirn ; 
Bailie Smith, Dunoon; Rev. J. C. Johnston, Dunoon, with power to add 
to their number.” Mr. A. N, Arthur moved, as an amendment, “That the 
meeting leave the people of Dunoon to take what action they may think 
proper when the subject again comes on for discussion in Parliament.” 
On being put to the meeting, the chairman declared the motion carried 
by a majority. A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Miss 
M‘Laren, concluded the business—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


[Ocr, 5, 1872, 


COWPER’S HOUSE, 


A correspondent of the “Times” calls public attention to the fact 
that the house at East Dereham, in Norfolk, where the poet Cowper 
spent the last three years of his life, is in danger of being pulled down, 
to make way for a “neat Gothic structure,’”? which is to be called the 
“ Cowper Congregational Church.’’ The house, as it stands, is described 
as ‘no shaky ruin, no unsightly relic in painful and shabby dilapidation. 
It is a good solid house, a model of its period, and filled with Cowper's 
memory.” It is at this moment, and has hitherto been, occupied as a 
dwelling-house, but a committee of the Independents at Dereham have 
effected the purchase, and are in possession of plans of the chapel which 
they propose erecting on the site. The correspondent appeals to “ intelli- 
gent Nonconformists throughout the country, much more than to Church- 
men, to expostulate with the Dereham Independents, to point out to 
them their mistake in vulgarising the name of Cowper into an advertising 
machine.” He adds that “the existing Congregational building is 
ample, as far as room goes.” By transforming Cowper’s house into a 
chapel, he says, “the place will be deprived of half its special value, 
besides causing regret to every one in the neighbourhood except the 
committee.’ The letter, however, is not merely one of denunciation, 
for the correspondent has a suggestion to make, viz., “ that if once the 
committee can be induced to reconsider their policy, the lovers of Cowper 
throughout England will raise the comparatively small sum that would 
provide an equally good building on an altered site, with some sort of 
added compensation.”? The “ Daily News ”’ follows suit, but as we have 
heard no more of the matter, it is to be hoped the “ Times”’ correspon- 
dent is learning to become reconciled to the inevitable. Another sugges- 
tion, and that is more sensible, is, that in Olney, as a memorial, there 
should be a public hall, and a library, and a statute of the poet. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA. 


This University entered on its fifth year on the 12th ult, The entering. 
class, says the “New York Tribune,’’ consists of about 200 members in- 
cluding a dozen ladies. The total number of students will not be in ex- 
cess of the attendance of last year, and a number have left, it isstated, on 
account of the formal admission of women. The Sage College building 
for women has been begun, and will be completed within a year, ata cost 
of 150,000 dollars. It will provide dormitories to accommodate 200, and 
lecture-rooms for physiology, embryology, and kindred subjects. The 
McGraw building is just finished, and the libraries and cabinets are being 
arranged init. The library consists of 536,000 volumes, including the 
Jared Sparks collection, recently added. Important additions in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish literature have been made this summer. A 
course of lectures by Mr. J, A. Froude will begin in the latter part of the 
present month. Mr. Froude will lecture on “ English Rule in Ireland,” 
treating of it up to the present time, and it is to be hoped that Ireland 
will, at least until Mr. Froude has concluded his lectures, abstain from 
making herself more disagreeable than convenient, or from expressing her 
discontent in unusually loud tones.—“ Pall-Mall Gazette.” 
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A NEW PLAGUE. 


The President of the Academy of Medicine of Paris has laid before 
the body a full description of what is called a new disease, and which 
has ravaged Illyria. According to the “ Medical Press and Circular,’ it 
first appeared at Scherbiero, and that name has therefore been popularly 
assigned to the disease as well as the village. The village in question is 
miserably poor, and ina bad position as regards hygiene. The people 
live on salt meat, drink bad water, are miserably clad, and their abode is 
in a mountain gorge, where the wind has very little access. More than 
3,000 cases have occurred in Illyria, but it seems now on the wane, M., 
Barth, the learned President of the Academy, went to study it at 
Porto-Ré, and found thirty-three cases in the hospital. At his discourse 
he exhibited a number of portraits. He recommended iodine of potassium 
as a remedy, and it appears probable that it would be found efficacious. 
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Burnine or tue Escurtat.—Lhe “Times” publishes the following 
telegram, dated Madrid, October 2 :—The Escurial was struck by light- 
ning to-day. The Pasco le los Reyes caught fire, and the flames instantly 
spread in the direction of the library, palace, and church. One tower 
has already fallen. A special train with engines and firemen has left 
Madrid. ‘Fears are entertained that the whole of the world-famed pile 
will be destroyed. Great excitement prevails, The king has gone down 
from Madrid. 
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From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire : “T consider 
Bunter’s Nervine a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe Gases under my, care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief.” From E. Smith, Esq.,Surgeon, 
Sherston, near Cirencester: ‘‘ [have tried Buntrer’s NERVINE 1n manyacaste of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been obtained. 
Sold by all Chemists, ls. 14d. per packet ; or post-free for 15 stamps from J. R. 
Cooper, Maidstone.—Apvr. 


Porrrart ALBuMs are now to be found on every drawing-room table. No 
article is more welcome asa gift. They were badly bound when first introduced, 
but are now got up in the most perfect style, with eee aie so as to last 
for years, at extraordinarily low prices for, 50, 100, 500, or x 0 portraits, by 
Parkins and Gotto, purveyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27 and 28, Oxford-street, London, W.—ADvT. 


Ip THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GiLenrreLp Srarcn, 
they are respe @fully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the 
directions printed on every package, and if this is done they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you ask for 
GurnrreLp Srarcu, see that you get it; as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of an extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious imitations.— 
Apvyr. 

Breakrast.—LEprs’s CocoA.—GRraTEFUL AND ComrorTiInG.—“ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” —Civii Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet is labelled— JAMES 
Eprs and Co., Homeopathie Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk),—Apvr. 


True Economy is found in buying the best article at the lowest market price, 
select your purchases from a reliable source, where the high standing of the 
firm is a guarantee to you that you will be well served ;_ this is always found 
with Horniman’s tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in flavour, whole- 
some and invigorating, as well as cheap. fold in packets by 2,538 Agents, 
Chemists, Confectioners, &e.—Apyr. 


Borwicx’s Custarp Powper is now used by all respectable families for making 
delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agreeable to eat 
with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and Is, tins.—Apyr. 


To Consumptives.—A Grateful Father is desirious of sending by mail, free 
of charge to all who wish it, a copy of the prescription by which his daughter 
was 1estored to perfect health from confirmed consumption, after having been 
given up by her physicians and despaired of by her father, a well-known 
physician, who has now discontinued practice. Sent to any person Free. 
Address O. P. Brown, Secretary, 2, King-street, Coyent-garden, London.— 


ADVT. 


Hotioway’s OrntMENT AND Priis.—Whenever the weather is variable, and 
the temperature constantly changing, the weak and delicate need be very careful 
to repel the first symptoms of disordered action or ill-health. The scrofulous 
and consumptive will find in these noble remedies the means of casting out the 
bad humours which originate and prolong their sufferings. The Ointment 
should be well rubbed twice a day over the skin as near as possible to the 
part affected. It will penetrate and act most wholesomely and energetically on 
the diseased structure. It manifests a wonderful power in removing all taints 
from the blood, and consequently in curing a multitude of chronic ailments, 
which seemed to be almost irremediable.—Apvrt. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


i 
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ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCI“.. By the Author of “Swiss 


Pictures,’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 
8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THEHOME AND SYNAGOGUE OF THE 


MODERN JEW. Sketches of. Jewish Life and 
Ceremonies, Numerous Engrayings, Imp. 16mo. 
4s. cloth. 


SARAH MARTIN OF GREAT YAR- 


MOUTH: the Story of a Useful Life. With Engra- 
vings. Crown S8yo. 23. Gd. cloth; 3s. extra cloth. 


MIRIAM ROSENBAUM. A Story of 
Jewish Life. By the Rev. Dr. EpzrsHeErImM, Author 
of * Robbie and his Mother.” With Engravings. 
Imp.16mo. 2s, 64. cloth, 


MARGARET’S CHOICE, By the Author 


of ‘‘ Lest Cities Brought to Light,’’ ete. With En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo. 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 


PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


Sxrconp Series. Scripture Queries on Varions 
Subjects, and Answers to the same. In Two books 
(one for the use of the Pupil, the other for the 
Teacher). Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


PICTURES FOR OUR PETS. Profusely 


Jllustrated. Part I. Howe anp Country Scenzs. 
Part II. Naturau History. Smali 4to. 2s. each 
Part, in fancy boards ; complete, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


OLD PATHS FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS. 


24mo. 1s. cloth. 


MY LITTLE CORNER.“? A Book for 
Working People, Mothers’ Meetings, etc. With 
Engravings. Feap.8vo. 1s, 64. cloth. 


NEW SERIES OF MONTHLY VOLUMES 


FOR THE YOUNG, at 1s. No. XVII. Fanny, THR 
Frowerr Grau, Ay the Author of ‘Soldier Fritz.” 
No, XVII. RamBLes AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS oF THE West. 


LIZZIE BLAKE. 


Royal 18mv. 


With Engravings. 


1s. cloth; ls. 6d. extra cloth. 


London ; Rexiaious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, 
and 164, Piccadilly; and al Booksellers. 


G H. JONES, the Practical Working Dentist, 
e M.C.D.E., continues to supply every description 
of ARTIFICIAL TEETH on terms very moderate, and 
much below the usual charges of the profession, being 
the actual maker. Sets from one to ten guineas, Con. 
sultation daily, and every information given without 
charge, at 57, Geeat Russell-street, opposite British 
Museum. Factory, Gilberi-street, W.C. N.B.—'‘ Den- 
tistry ; its Use and Abuse,’’ by G. H. Jones, price 2s. 6d. 
(explains the Author's system), may be had of _ Elliot 
Stock, Paternoster-row, or of any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom, 


ryNO LADIES, LADIES’ MAIDS, and HEAD 

NURSES.—A Lady, who has had great experience 
in getting-up Ladies’ anu Children’s Hair, is in posses- 
Sion of an‘infallible Method to make HAIR CUKL as 
800n as it is applied, imparting exquisite beauty, and 
keeping it wavy, so!t, glossy, and in permanent curl in 
all weathers, even though the hair shou'd posse:s no 
naturalinclination to do so. The cost will be ld. per 
week, and one application will be successful. Materials 
and full directions will be sent free for 14 stamps.— 
pores Miss A, M., Mr, Sayill’s, Stationer, Dunmow, 

88ex, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF 
REDCLIFFE.” 
Now Ready, in One Volume, Flep, 8vo7Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ABBEYCHURCH; or, Self-Control and 
Self-Conceit. And THe MYSTERY OF THE 
CAVERN, 

Lonpon: J. and C. Mozuey,6, Paternoster-row. 


Ju:t Published, Crown 8yo. with Frontispiece and Vig” 
nette, Cloth Extra, 33. 61. 


JOINED TO AN IDOL. ByG.S.M,, 


Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s Difficulties,” &c. ‘‘* Joined to 
an Idol” is an admirable story. Itis exactly the s ory 
fora Mother’s Meeting, or a Sewing Class, wi h a 
great deal of real interest and well worked-out 
character,.’—The Literary Churchman. ‘Fulfi's that 
difficult ideal of a book tor Mother’s Meetings better 
than almost any we have seea,’— The Monthly Pucket. 
‘A story of the moral type of more than average 
merit, and well fitted for parish lending libraries.’— 
The Guardian. 

Lonpon; J, and C. Moztry, 6, Paternoster-row. 


THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION. 


28.64.; post free 2°. 81. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE ENGLISH 


REFORMATION, from the Days of Wolsey to the 
Death of Cranme~. By$,H. Burke. Two vols. 13s, 


FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. A very 


beautiful little edition, Bound in ea'f or morocco 
4:,; or in imitation morocco 2s. #d., or in roan 2s. 


CONVERSION OF THE TEUTONIC 
RACE. By Mrs. Hope. 2 vols. 12s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 


By Rosa Baughan, 4s, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES FOR 
GIRLS. By Rosa Baughan, 4+, 6d. 


Lonpon : R.{Wasnnovrng, 18, Paternoster-row, and of 
al Bookseilers, 


“EK E’S PERSIAN 


BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO IT’S NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 


JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 


21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


TO PERSONS IN:DEBT. 


M R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains tor Embarrassed Debtors 
: (In town or countr 
_ AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
withou’ bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE, 


ENS! Foblaencey PENS! 
Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be hau of all Stationers 
orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury. 


HENRY KING & Co.’s 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE DOCTORS DILEMMA. By Hesba 


Stretton. 3 vols. (Shortly, 


THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON, 


By Mur Travers, 2 vols. crown 8vo, [Just Out, 


THE PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 


1871. By Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘‘A bright, fresh, and original book, with which we 
recommend all genuine novel-readers to become 
acquainted at the earliest opportunity.”’—Standard. 
‘* A charming book, which every one should takeas a 
necessary part of their holiday luggage.”’—John Bull. 
‘* Mr, Ccllins has produced a readable book,amusingly 
characteristic. There is good description of Devon- 
shire scenery; and lastly there is Clarice, a most 
successful heroine, who must speak to the reader for 
herself.’’—Atheneum. ‘* Very readable and amusing. 
We would especially give an honourable mention to 
Mr. Collin.s ‘ vers de societe,’ the writing of which 
has almost become a lost art.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THOMASINA. By the Author of 


** Dorothy,” **De Cressy,’”’ &c. j2 vols. crown 8vyo. 
We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet 
picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet 
all is harmony; in which no line is without its 
purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work.” 
Atheneum. *‘ For the delicacies of character-drawing, 
for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must 
refer our readers to the story itself: from the perusal 
of which they cannot fail to derive both intarest and 
amusement.’? — Daily News. ‘*'This undeniably 
pleasing story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Henry §, Kine and vo., 65, Cornhiil, London. 


FRENCH GOODS. 
RUFFLES, 23s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. 


Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
Cocks Combs, ‘‘ Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
Hermetically Fruits. 


PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 


We ILLARD’S 
“INVISIBLE” 
FACE POWDER: 


For seautifying and Preserving the Complexion: 
IN PACKETS, 6p.; 
And Enamel Boxes, with Puff, 1s. and 2s. each. 


7 AR D’S 
IVIL ; y eRY % 
TOOTH, PASTE, 


An Elegant Dentifrice for ay nl epekcume. 
IN POTS, ONE SHILLING EACH. To be had of 
ALL CHEMISTS anp PERFUMERS 


W HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CurEr Orrics :—387, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
LFRED T, BOWSER, Secretary. 
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OON FOR LADY CAPITALISTS.—The 


Widow of an eminent Professional man has in her 
possession, entirely unincumbered, a MONOPOLY of 
universal use and of considerable value. £1,090 to £1,500 is 
required to bring it prominently before the public, The 
ultimate nett profits are calculated by a competent 
authority as not less than from £2,000 to £3,000 per 
annum, Principals or their Solicitors only may address 
by letter in first instance, Madame Egrec, 8, Ovington- 
terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


—_— 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising. 


In boxes at Is. 1}. each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W, Sutton and Uo., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London. 


TrstIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON: 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 


Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
jn the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 

ils and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 

At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often Said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tho 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 


P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Ga: OCTOBER FASHIONS. 


ESSRS. JAY being in constant communi- 
LV cation with the Originators of the Newest 
Fashions in Paris, have resolved to publish a Monthly 
Mirror of Illustrations, drawn by a clever and experi- 


| enced artist, a complimentary copy of which they will 


send on application to any certified address. The next 
number will contain the latest Autumnal Fashions in 
Bonnets, Mantles, Costumes, and varied Millinery, as 
exhibited at 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUS®, 
245, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


AUTUMN BLACK SILKS. 


J ADIES requiring good and cheap BLACK 

SILKS are invited to look at the very excellent 
Black Gros Grain Lyons Silks, wice widths, Messrs. JAY 
are selling at £3 17s. 6d. the dress. 


JAYS’. 
A. N..U.S5S O@mOl; ERigED;, 


an inexpensive and remarkably good texture for 
mourning wear. Janus Cord is cut from the piece in any 
required length. Dresses of the same material are also 
kept made up, and trimmed from 2} guineas the dress. 


JAYS’. 


ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this ‘season of 
the year choose to wear black dresses, will find 
JANUS CORD, at about 134 guineas the dress, one of the 
most economical and best fabrics manufactured for 
ladies’ dresses. 
JAYS’. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY are 


always provided with experienced dressmakers and 
milliners, ready to travel to any part of the kingdon, 
free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of 
sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them 
dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides materials, at 1s. 
per yard and upwards from the piece, all marked in plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the 
London General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household 
mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAYS’, 
The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
245, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


NEAPOLITAN BAKING POWDER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. TADMAN AND CO.,, 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. R. TADMAN, 
J.ondon, June 10, 1872. 
Sir, I have as requested tried your Neapolitan Baking 
Powder and find it excellent. Articles made with it 
retain for a considerable time their original freshness 
and crispness, and I can confidently recommend it as 
THE BEST I EVER TRIED. 
I am Sir, yours truly, 
FREDERICK E. NICHOLES. 
| Refreshment Contractor to both Houses of Parliament, 


[Oor, 5, 1872. 


NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s, 64.3 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, per box ; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14 stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


HE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—By using 
Cracroft?s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J: 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
i PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Totte nham-court-road, J.ondon, 
and all Chemists. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL; 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 


RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses; gents upiforms ; old point laces, trinketas 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcel, 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME, 
DIATE ATT ENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 


N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUAN 
TH E ABOVE ON HAND. : TEiee 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SGCHO SQUARE, 


Established in 1842 for 


the 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN. 
Out-Patients do not require letters of Recommendation, This useful Charity (which has no funded property) 


IS GREATLY IN NEED OF 


HELP, 


Bankers ; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co, 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secrerary. 


NVALID LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES may obtain in the NEW WING of tho HOSPITAL FO 
: , 1, = ’ R 
WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and Nursing, combined with 


the Comforts of Home. 


Patients may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 


Papers may be obtained by application to 


Full particulars and Admission 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Sterrrary. 


HOUSEH FURNISHING. 
WM. WAIN E 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 
VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. 


IS NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station ; 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


Oct. 5, 1872. ] 


A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, TASTE, AND THOUGHT, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & 00.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


i i ive e earl-lik iteness, protects the enamel 

i tly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl like whitene: s, protects t 

Giobaccay) se imparts Binlecaice fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


3 0/S MOELLINE, LDEN OIL, LA 
TOHN GOSNELL & Oo: or ets the Hair. GO 
SOHN GOSNELL & CO.'s TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Oy rated for its purity and exquisite fragrance, 
To be had of all Poeatee an Sts TEeaRHOUe the Kingdom, 


and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver. 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s, per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. 


Tea Spoons, 9s. Gd 
Second Size, 9s. Gd.* per doz. Carvers, 
Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box, Cruet 


per doz. -White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 35s. set. 
Stands, 10s. Gd. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 41. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 553. Butter Dishes, 5s. 


OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 


GEE 


These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 


THE GENTLER SEX. 


(AY. 02K, 45 2 BoMeAL he CP Slel alia or 


PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


C, 


life ; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious, Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 
them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 


STRIKING TESTIMONIAL P = 
i ewsey, Wilts, May, 1872, 

ME eetiee that a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with Tateaténs oF 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Mary Brrwer. 

C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Should | there be any 
difficulty, send 14stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M. P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 
send them immediately free by post. 


— 


Metropolitan Drinking Fountain & Cattle Trough Association. 


1, SHORTER’S COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRESIDENT -— 
The Most Hon, the MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, K iG. 
CraArrnMAN oF CoMMITTEE :— 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esa. 


Supported entirely by voluntary contributions, Cheques and P.O.O. (payable at the General 
Office), to be crossed “ Ransom and Co.” Communications to be addressed to the “ Secre- 
tary,” at the office of the Association. , 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED: 


4h O EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 

pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 
immediately returned. 


Messrs. WESTBURY and CO.,;Birmingham, 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin, Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE ; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 


Conduit-street, London, W.C. 
ik OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANULER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. ae 
\LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR. 
GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-strect, Oxford. 
street, W. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


XTRAIT DES FLEUORS RECUEILLI, 
produces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin. To 
those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 
young children, especially—when all other applications 
have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 
more particularly at this period of the year, are subject 
to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extrac 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising 
efficacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 
imparts all the freshness and bloom of early womanhood ; 
whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigorating 
preparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrated 
for her great personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 
acts only, to“ Mrs. 8. J. M.,”’ 24, Old Cavendish-street, 
W. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and cater ler vee the directions printed on 
3 i Pewee : ae very package, if this is done, they will say, like th 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most _effec- | @veTy package, ane 2b Rote Sh a 
live remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver up Qe Earoaraae ane jes pte as ever 
ive ; 5 f ite -owsiness, giddiness, | Seu. A Adee Secs 4 ns , see 
cee erin aE tte itera pawels; or, | that you get it, He anaes eee ne often igubstituted 

: ' cae $ . : : for the sake of extra profit. eware erefore 0 
where ae aperient is required, nothing can be purious imitations, 

“For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing | 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine yendors, price 1s, 13d, and 2s. 9d, per 
box. 


EGETABLE ROUGH being perfect!y harm’ 

less to the most delicate skin isused by thousands 

both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 

not rub off. Forwarded by post tor 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps, Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—_JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they wilt 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 15s., and 32s.3 by post 43. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

{YR FRANCOTS, — Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at: a tooth 
and £2s 10s.’a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are selt 
adhesive. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 

Euston-square,—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


N ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. he followin ¢ 
tell their own tale:—CuHRIsTINE NILsson writes:—'t I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ JENNY Linp :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” Loutsa 
Pyne :—‘* I have benefitted much from the use of them,’ 
Mrs. German REED:—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcHubisHop Mannina :—*I 
approve very highly of them.””?” Rev. Cuartes Gorpon 
Cummin@ DunBAR writes :—-* They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” Sir 
Micuarnt Costa:—‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.’ Hsrr ‘'HEopOoR WacurteEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Soli by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buackrriars-roap, Lonpon. Post 
tree for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


| Ree Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT ot MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every Jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e, 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS, 


ILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered for nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by vhousands of testimonials; ‘They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all ages, 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train ot evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nose, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry cough, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
tor decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
ecnyulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
acd itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles. 

Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, trom the sole manufacturer 

JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, : 

Cavution.—None are genuine unless they bearshe In 
yentor’s Signature on the Wrapper around each box 
and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges”’ on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box, 


ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics ? If so, get a bottle 

of GC. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 

Sold at the oilshops, in bottles, 6d, 1s., and 1s. 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil'e-road, King’s.cross, 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the 
Registrar-General’s reports and 
statistics relating to mortality 
amongst infauts, would show a 
very marked improvement if one 
\\ of the simplest domestic aids to 
G4\| the nursery, in the shape of 
W]MRS. JOHNSON’S AMER, 

hy} CAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
gjwere used universally. It is 
perfectly free trom any narcoti: ; 
and no child refuses its applic, 
tion to the gums, 

None genuine without the 
name of ‘*BakcLAy and Son:, 
Farringdon-st.” is onthe stamp, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 28. 91. a bottle. 


a a 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 

and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 

- Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 

effected in England. 

By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 

London: Wyman and Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 

W.C 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


4 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker tothe Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Jirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
pplication, 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
'OHE PATENT “SOLITAIRE”? GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
/ fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un. 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
most appropriate ornament. 


Back. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 

patentee,D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and Is. 6d.3 

2-, 6d ,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s.6d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 


enamels, 2s., 


ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
4 them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Ilumating, 
May be had of Chemists. 

CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 
Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 114d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 44d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 113d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value, Patterns free. 8S. LEWIS and Co, 
Whoiesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 

Castle-street, Holborn. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


Mes. HARDINGE, 40, New North-roat 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on go!d 
platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists, A tooth, 3s, €d.; best, 5x. ; 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, 
estimonials. 


ORWICB’S 
| Byes POWDER 
H+ BEEN AWARDED 
| pase GOLD MEDALS 

{OR its SUPERIORITY over all others. 
ies BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&e. 
ypiees and WHOLESOME. 


SOLD in ld, and 2d, PACKETS. 
ft 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


See 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
| EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof, 

C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.C, 


HE BES rORIFIER of the BLOQD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all o her affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2. 9d 
per box; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R, BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 
D in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of the Fema'e System. 4s. 9d. 
end 4s. 61 per box; sent by post for stamps. T. BRAD- 
LEY, 83  Bond-sireet, Brighton, Female mixture 
2s, 90. pr bottle. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


HENRY GLAVE’S 


GIGANTIC STOCK OF CHEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
PRICKS FROM 43d. TO 63d. A YARD. 
FIFTY DIFFERENT KINDS, INCLUDING 
CHAMBRAYS, TARTANS, LINSEYS, REPPS, PERSIAN CORDS, COSTUME CLOTHS, AND 
VARIOUS OTHER PLAIN AND MIXED FABRICS. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 


FOREIGN DRESS FABRICS. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND RICH AUTUMN COLOURS. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 1s. 64d. and 1s. 112d. 
RICH SATIN CLOTHS, 1s. 23d. to Is. 63d. 
PURE LAINE POPLINES, 1s. 24d: and Is. 44d. 
AND FRENCH WOOL REPS, at Is. 64d. a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


HENRY GLAV HEHE, 


584, 535, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[ECONOMY IN MOURNING. | 


BLACK ALPACAS at 63d. a yard. BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS at 1s. 04d. 
BLACK FRENCH TWILLS at 73d. BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is. 24d. 
BLACK BARATHEAS at Is. 03d. BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at Is. 44d. 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. BLACK WOOL REPS at Is. 64d. 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. BLACK SILK REPS at 2s. 114d. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 93d. BLACK VELVETEENS at 1s. 114d. 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS at 1s. 03d. BLACK CRAPES at Is. 04d. 

BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at Is. 64d. BLACK SILK VELVETS at 3s. 11d. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 535, 536, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


May se UseEp witH PERFECT SAFETY. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free by post for 15 stamps. 

GratiryING CURE.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months ago I was so deaf that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked through the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word, After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, aud last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.” 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by E. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procnre it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


ee ee ee 
RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA.' JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and ot 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, ls., 2s.6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 
Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEW’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOwM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness, 
and yelvet-like texture, 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’s NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 
playing perpetually, and are the most ingenious and simple ever devised. Price from £2 15s, 
Lilustrated List on application, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


[Ocr 5, 1872 
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A ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
: ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 


a NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
fa IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. § 


GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 
41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’ FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectvally cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &e. : 
By the use of this Paste 70 per cent. of labour, time, 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. : 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d, and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


and expense will be saved, and it prcduces 
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